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935. Adams, J. Everyman’s psychology. New 
York: Doubleday Doran, 1929. Pp. xix-+ 427. 
$2.50.—Psychology is diseussed for the every-day 
person. Behaviorists, configurationists, social psy 
chologists, psychoanalysts, genetie psychologists, po 
their beliefs are expounded. The objective and the 
subjective, Herbart and his combinations of ideas, 
complexes, phobias, repression, suppression, are dealt 
with in regard to psychoanalysis, the study of the 
unconseious. There are discussions of attention, its 
physical accompaniments, and sensations, percep- 
tions, environment, temperament, temperament 
types, and habits. Will is the mode in which the 
psyche manifests itself. Suggestion, which may be 
home or foreign, is considered in relation to the 
psychology of selling, ete. Laws of thought, types 
of reasoning, thinking, and memory are discussed. 
Mnemonie aids do not improve the memory, but sug- 
gest a better way of using it. Imagining and imag- 
ing are contrasted. The censor as an aspect of the 
conventionalized psyche and the views of Freudians 
are treated. Daydreams, sleep dreams, and reveries 
are compared with one another. In the treatment 
of emotions the opponents of the James-Lange theory 
get the logical victory, though emotions may be reg- 
ulated somewhat by the mode of expression. Widely 
differing attempts have been made to classify emo- 
tions in relation to instincts. There is a considera- 
tion of crowd psychology, the conditions, types, force, 
and character of crowds.—M. Goodrie (Milbank, 
8. D.). 

936. [Anon.] Kundgebung der Deutschen Ge- 
sellschaft fiir Psychologie. (Announcement of the 
German Psychological Association.) Indus. Psycho- 
techn., 1929, 6, 202-204.—The executive board of the 
German Psychological Association protests against 
the tendency to curtail psychological work in some 
universities and stresses the important place psychol- 
ogy deserves.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 

937. Axtelle, G. E. A personal appreciation of 
John Dewey. Hawaiian Educ. Rev., 1929, 18, 33-34; 
41-46.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

938. Barbara, M. I fondamenti della 
umana. (The fundamentals of human biotypoloey-) 
Milan: Istituto editoriale scientifico, 1929 
studied the average human type and its variations. 
He gives a valuable account of integrative researches 


made by the Italian school who are followers of De 

Giovanni, Pende, and Viola.—G. Vidomi (Genoa). 
939. Beck, ©. Lenses. J. Sci. Instruments, 1929, 

6, 40-49.—A brief historical and technical discussion 
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of the optical properties of lenses and lens combina- 
tions employed in such instruments as the camera, 
telescope, periscope and projector. Eighteen dia- 
grams are given. In the writer’s opinion, the study 
of images should include (1) the action of a lens 
upon the central rays, (2) the distribution of light 
from those portions of the object not on the axis, and 
(3) the path of one complete bundle of light from 
the marginal point of the object through the entire 
system and past the final image—H. R. Thompson 
(Stanford). 

940. Boeschenstein, H. Behaviorism. (Behavior- 
ism.) Neue Schweiz. Rundschau, 1929, 22 (July).— 
A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

941. Boldyreff, W. N. I. P. Pavlov as a scientist. 
Bull. Battle Creek Sanitarium, 1929, 24, 213-229.— 
Bibliographical sketch of Pavlov from 1890 to 1929. 
—H. F. Israel (Stanford). 


942. Bragg, W. An instrument for measuring 
small amplitudes of vibrations. J. Sci. Instruments, 
1929, 6, 196-197.—This easily constructed instrument 
consists of a mass, mounted on a spring which is 
fixed to a movable block. This assemblage is moved 
toward the vibrating object from a point at which 
the mass just touches, to a point at which chattering 
ceases, through a distance A. If the natural period 
of the mass is p times as great as that of the vibrating 
body, then the amplitude of the latter is equal to 
A/p* to a first approximation. Two figures are given. 
—H. R. Thompson (Stanford). 


943. Chou, 8. K. A universal finger maze: the 
pattern box; maze pattern and maze construction. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 527-532.—H. Cason 
(Rochester). 

944. Cremonese, G. La fisica della vita. (The 
physies of life.) Rome: Cremonese, 1928. Pp. 147. 
—Cremonese believes that energetics should be the 
dominant theory in the study of all life processes. It 
is the sole means we have for penetrating the mys- 
teries of life. Cremonese applies it to the examina- 
tion of ideas of matter, energy, form, line of force, 
cell formation, reproduction, species, and sex.—G. C. 
Ferrari (Bologna). 


generale. 

chology. Vol. I. General psychology. : 
Stock, 1929. Pp. x + 353.—The volume furnishes a 
treatise on experimental psychology. The following 
material is ae et, eee = 
experimental , me of experimen 

psychology, non differentiated internal activity and 
the self, consciousness and the subconscious, classifi- 
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cation of psychological facts, psychophysics, the Ge- 
stalt, attention, images and representations, thought, 
affective states, the psychomotor principle, and the 
psychology of practice. The second part (Applied 
Psychology) is still in press. An abstract of the 
eompleted work will be given later—G. C. Ferran 
(Bologna). 

946. Dunlap, K. The National Institute of Psy- 
chology. Science, 1930, 71, 130-131.—The Institute 
has been incorporated in the District of Columbia, 
under the presidency of Dunlap, for the promotion 
of research. A complete account of the legal and 
administrative aspects is included.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

947. Farnsworth, P. R. Two independent devel- 
opments of the strobilion. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 
2, 556-558.—Seripture’s strobilion is similar to the 
true tone analyzer which was developed independently 
by M. A. Lissman at Stanford University —H. Cason 
(Rochester ). 

948. Franz, 8. L, & Watson, T. A. Apparatus for 
smoking kymograph drum papers. J. Gen. Psychol., 
1929, 2, 509-513.—By the use of this apparatus the 
soot can be evenly deposited, and the surface is dark 
enough to make the finished record readily legible.— 
H. Cason (Rochester). 

949. Franz, 8. 1, & Watson, T. A. Apparatus for 
perception of force of movement. J. Gen. Psychol., 
1929, 2, 513-515.—H. Cason (Rochester). 


950. Franz, 8. L, & Watson, T. A. A recording 
pencil maze. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 515-517.— 
H. Cason (Rochester). 

951. Gastrin, J. Finska forskarprofiler. II: 
Eino Kaila. (Portraits of Finnish scholars. I1: 
Eino Kaila.) Tidskr. f. Psykol. o. Ped. Forsk., 
1929, 2, 183-202.—This is a review and evaluation of 
the work of Eino Kaila, professor of philosophy in 
the Finnish university at Abo—K. Jensen (Ohio 
State). 

052. Hathaway, 8. BR. A comparative study of 
psychogalvanic and association time measures—a 
new psychogalvanic apparatus. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1929, 13, 632-646.—A new apparatus was developed 
which avoids polarization by the use of a pure alter- 
nating current through dry electrodes, and — 
quick and easy measurement of responses m a 
milliammeter, which is substituted for the galvanom- 
eter. An experiment with 100 subjects indicated 
that: (1) the psyehogalvanic response is more accu- 
rate as a diagnostic measure than reaction time; (2) 
reaction time is less, whereas the psychogalvanic re- 
sponse is greater, in the morning than in the after- 
noon; (3) a stimulus word causing marked emotional 
disturbance has little influence upon the post-critical 
word.—G. L. Barclay (Nebraska). 


953. Jastrow, J. The conflict of the psychologies. 
Scient. Mo., 1929, 29, 411-416.—By recognizing 
their common cause in a naturalistic interpretation, 
the conflict between different psychological isms dis- 
appears.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 
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954. Kelly, E. L. The neon lamp as an aid in 
starting synchronous motors and as a speed indi- 
cator. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 552-553.—H. Cason 
(Rochester). 

955. Miles, W. Neon glow lamps and the dem- 
onstration of visual phenomena. J. Gen. Psychol., 
1929, 2, 545-551.—“ For advertising purposes and as 
an adjunct for laboratory experiments the neon lamp 
has the following advantages: (1) It provides flashes 
of light at a rate governed by the cycle frequency 
of the eurrent used. It will respond to rates as 
high as 50,000 per second and is nearly instantaneous 
in its rise to complete brillianey and in its decline 
to zero. (2) Due to the persistence of vision, flashes 
of light appear when the lamp is moved or when the 
eyes are moved. These flashes are very obvious and 
challenging as a new and unexpected feature in the 
environment, therefore they are quite attention-com- 
pelling. It is thus unnecessary to ‘flicker’ the 
street sign made from this type of lamp. (3) Neon 
light is not too strong for direct vision. A small 
electrode of this character may be visually fixated 
without discomfort to the eyes. (4) Used as a con- 
trol te insure steady fixation in visual experiments, 
this lamp aids the observer in. reporting his fixation 
failures. (5) By arranging fixation points around a 
stationary neon lamp the approximate rate and di- 
reetness of saccadic eye movements can be observed 
(counting flashes) by alternating fixation between 
the points and thus examining horizontal and vertical 
axes of movement. (6) The adequacy of pursuit 
movements in reference to the speed of a target (in 
this case the lamp) can be observed. If the pursuit 
movement has to be supplemented by a saccadic 
movement, flashes appear. Similarly, compensatory 
eye movements associated with head movements and 
body movements can be studied.”—H. Cason (Roch- 
ester). 

956. Miller, C. R. Some popular appraisals of 
John Dewey. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 31, 207-223. 
—A brief summary of the activities which comprised 
the three meetings (sponsored by a birthday celebra- 
tion committee) held to honor John Dewey on his 
70th birthday. Reprints of editorials, news and 
feature articles indicating the appeal of John Dewey 
to the general public are given—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Purdue). 

957. Ponzo, M. Prime note sul recente Con- 
gresso Internazionale di Psicologia. (Preliminary 
note on the recent International Congress of Psy- 
chology.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1929, 7, 267-273.— 
F. G. Thayer (Clark). 

958. Remmers, H. H., & Brandenburg, G. C. A 
syllabus work-book for a two-level plan of instruc- 
tion in elementary psychology. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1930. Pp. vii+ 110. $1.80.—Assignments, 
directions for study, and questions concerning ele- 
mentary psychology are divided into 41 lessons. 
The syllabus is provided with blank pages to facili- 
tate note i i and investigational 


. Reading 
projects are provided for the exceptional student.— 
W. S. Hunter (Clark). 
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959. Rieffert, J. B. Pragmatische Bewusstseins- 


theorie auf experimenteller Grundlage. (A prag- 
matic theory of consciousness on an imental 
basis.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol. (Ergiinzungsband), 


1929, 1-228.—The first half of this monograph is 
devoted to a detailed account of the experiments car- 
ried on in the attempt to formulate a theory of con- 
sciousness. During the course of the experiments 
the light thrown upon the objects of consciousness 
pointed the way to the author’s theory. This prag- 
matic theory of consciousness is a genetic rather 
than a genealogical one. It has for its hypothesis 
that every conscious form is produced originally by 
acts of thought and is also a conscious structure. It 
is apprehended by analytical methods and is ex- 
plicable pragmatically. In eommon with James, 
Dewey and Schiller, this theory aims to derive ideas 
from happenings and experiences of life. The suppo- 
sitions and methods of James and Dewey differ from 
those of this theory, which is more closely related to 
Schiller’s humanism than to James’ positive prag- 
matism.—H. S. Clapp (Children’s Court, New York). 


960. Rignano, E. Problemi della psiche. (Prob- 
lems of the mind.) Bologna: Zanichelli, 1928. Pp. 
212.—The article is a collection of studies written 
for various occasions. Rignano devotes 100 pages to 
a criticism of the Gestalt theory, a criticism which 
is kindly but decided, made from the point of view 
of associatism-affectivism which is his psychological 
position. There is also an abstract of the psycholog- 
ical congress at Groningen, ete. The author sets in- 
tuition against experimentation, justifying psycho- 
logical experimentation for certain purposes only, 
as example, for pedagogy. For him experimental 
psychology is still a branch of philosophy.—G. C. 
Ferrari (Bologna). 

961. Robinson, E. 8. A little German band. 
New Republic, 1929, 61, 10-14—“ The Gestalt psy- 
chology says that there are unities in this world 
which are not perfectly analogous to strings of saus- 
ages.”—C. H. Graham (Clark). 


962. Root, W. T. Psychology and human prob- 
lems; a series of ten radio talks. Univ. Pittsburgh 
Radio Publ. No. 54. Pp. 88. $0.60.—Popular 
presentations of the following topics: the aim of 
psychology; middle age and adolessence; intelli- 
gence, education, vocation and delinquency; psychical 
research; mental telepathy; hypnotism; the psychol- 
ogy of reasoning; false reasoning; the struggle be- 
tween immediate desire and remote need; seli’ analy- 
sis and tolerance.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

963. Schorn, M. Bericht tiber den XI Kongress 
der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psycholo (Re- 
port of the 11th congress of the German Psycholog- 
ical Association.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 
134-141.—-A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


964. Sisson, E. O. The significance of John 
Dewey. Hawaiian Educ. Rev., 1929, 18, 29-32; 38- 
41.—The philosophy of Dewey is an attempt to find 
a clear channel between the impracticability of ideal- 
ism and the materiality of behaviorism. It seeks the 
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meaning and value of experience, which is the con- 
tact of the outer le a world and the inner ego. 
This experience philosophy must escape from the 
obsession with language and “ logic ” which has beset 
traditional philosophy, and must seek facts present 
in a full picture of life and the world.—C. M. Louttit 
(Hawaii). 

965. Varvaro, P. L’intelligenza. (Intelligence.) 
Palermo: Travi, 1927. Pp. 412.—Poetic philosophy 
rather than science.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

966. Weiss, A. P. Bridgman’s new vision of sci- 
ence. Scient. Mo., 1929, 29, 506-514.—The pertur- 
bation of the physicist upon contemplating the pro- 
found changes in his field is in contrast with the sta- 
bility of biological and social scientists who are more 
accustomed to such changes and to the necessity for 
their assimilation—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


967. Wever, E.G. High-speed lamps for tachisto- 
scopic work. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 553-556.— 
Deseription and discussion of the properties of sev- 
eral high-speed lamps.—H. Cason (Rochester). 


968. Whitehead, A. N. The function of reason. 
Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. 72. 
$1.50.—In the upward course of biological evolution 
the author sees an originative element and states that 
reason is the self-discipline of this element, without 
which control it is anarchic. He presents two as- 
pects of reason: speculative reason, which seeks a 
complete understanding, and practical reason, which 
seeks an immediate method of action—P. Guiles 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

969. Whitehead, A. N. Process and reality. 
New York: Maemillan, 1929. Pp. xii-+ 545. $4.50. 
—The author develops a system of cosmological ideas 
which he considers adequate for the interpretation 
of our entire heritage of civilized thought. The 
theme is not a detached consideration of various tra- 
ditional philosophical problems which aequire urgency 
in certain traditional systems of thought, but in- 
tends to present a condensed scheme of cosmological 
ideas, to develop their meaning by confrontation 
with the various topies of experience, and finally to 
elaborate an adequate cosmology in terms of which 
all particular topies find their interconnections. 
The diseussions of modern thought are confined to 
the most general notions of physics and biology. 
Due heed also is given to the fact that one of the 
motives of a — cosmology must be to con- 
struct a system of ideas which bring the esthetic, 
moral, and religious interests into relation with those 
concepts of the world which have their origin in 
natural science——W. C. Beasley (Ohio State). 

970. Wiliwoll, A. Zur modernen Psychologie. 
(On modern psychology.) Schweiz. Rundschau, 
1929, 29, 729-735.—A contribution to the question of 
the relation between empirical study and philosoph- 
ieal interest—A. Romer (Leipzig). 

971. Wirth, W. Gustav Theodor Fechner. Aus 
der Heimat, 1929, No. 12. Pp. 4.—The life of Fech- 
ner is s ized by the Director of the cg my Sed 
eal Seminar at the University of Leipzig, on oc- 
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easion of the dedication of a tablet to Fechner on the 
wall of the house in which he was born in Lower 
Lusatia. Wirth emphasizes particularly the great 
part played by religious influences in the formation 
of Fechner’s attitude toward life. The son and grand- 
son of Lutheran pastors, who had preached uninter- 
ruptedly in the same church for nearly half a cen- 
tury, he had an unfaltering faith in an omniscient 
and all-bountiful God, which endured all the vicissi- 
tudes of nervous breakdown, temporary blindness, 
and poverty. It is in the light of this faith that we 
must interpret Fechner’s philosophy.—H. Marshall 
(Stanford). 
[See also abstracts 1208, 1278, 1309.] 
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972. Erggelet, H. Lichtbilder des Augenhinter- 
grundes. (Photographs of the fundus oeculi.) Arch. 
f. Augenhk., 1929, 100-101, 402-413.—A technical 
discussion of plates, filters and sources for securing 
better detail in photographs of the interior of the eye. 
12 photographie plates—S. M. Newhall (Yale). 


973. Fedorow, N. T., & Fedorowa, V. J. Unter- 
suchungen auf dem Gebiete des Farbensehens. 
(Investigations in the field of color vision.) Zsch. 
f. Physik, 1929, 57, 855-864—The authors have 
measured by means of a special arrangement of the 
Glan spectrophotometer by the method of small ste 
(“caseade” method, equality of brightness) the 
luminosity function in the spectrum for their eyes in 
normal! state and also following exposure to very in- 
tense red or green spectral light, whereby the ap- 
pearance of temporary artificial color blindness was 
observed. From the curves so obtained the authors 
have computed the coefficients 4 and b in the formula: 
H = aR + bG + cB, where H is the luminosity, R, 
G, and B are the “red,” “green,” and “blue” re- 
sponses of the Young-Helmholtz theory, and a, b, 
and ec are the luminosity coefficients. It is shown 
that the R and G eurves of the Kénig-Ives set agree 
well for wave lengths greater than 510 my with the 
luminosity for the green-fatigued eye and the red- 
fatigued eye, respectively. An investigation of the 
critical frequency of flicker indieated that in the 
Porter formula N=a log H +}, or in the corre- 
sponding Lasareff formula, the quantities a and b 
are functions of wave length and that they change 
following fatigue of the eyes by intense spectral 
light.—D. B. Judd (Bureau of Standards). 


974. Gilbert, RB. W. Dermal sensitivity and the 
differentiated nerve-terminations of the human skin. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 445-461—The assump- 
tion of functional receptor specificity is based largely 
upon speculation and, upon data derived from ex- 
perimentation upon limited areas of the human body, 
viz., the cornea and conjunctiva of the eye, the 
penis, and the mouth. The aim of the present study 
was to make a microseopie examination of samples 
of skin taken from several regions of the human 
body in order to study the distribution of terminal 
corpuscles in general, and to see if certain of them 
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exist in numbers sufficient to account for the modali- 
ties of sensitivity with which they have been asso- 
ciated. The sections ware cut 10 i 
thickness, and at right angles to 

the rectangular piecos, the microtome 
made to strike the subeutaneous tissue first and the 
corneal layer last. In all, 5277 sections were exam- 
ined, representing approximately 190 square milli- 
meters of skin surface. the hairless tissue of the 
sole of the foot Meissner corpuscles were observed 
with great facility, but no other types of corpuscles 
were found there. In none of the 4384 sections of 
skin taken from hairy —— of the body were 
terminal corpuscles of any kind encountered. Espe- 
cial attention was given the papillary layer and the 
tissue immediately below it, where the Krause bulbs, 
the alleged end-organs for cold sensitivity, are sup- 
posed to lie. However, no Krause bulbs were found. 
—H. Cason (Rochester). 


975. Graham, C. H. Area, color, and brightness 
difference in a reversible configuration. J. Gen. 
Psychol., 1929, 2, 470-483.—Three subjects were 
used in a study of the relative contributions of area 
and color (with and without equating for brightness ) 
to dominance of figure. The used was a suit- 
able reversible configuration, and kymograph rec- 
ords of reversals were obtained. The criterion of 
dominance was the length of time one system of 
fields was seen as figure as compared to the length 
length of time the other system of fields was seen as 
figure. By varying the areas of the two systems, by 
introducing color, and by equating the colors for 
brightness, a quantitative expression was obtained of 
the influence of area, color, and brightness differences 
in reversals. The results show that, in this type of 
configuration, (1) the system of smaller fields is 
chosen as figure, and a relative decrease in the size 
of these fields makes them more dominant. Domi- 
nance varies inversely in a liminal manner with area. 
When the systems are — in area, the configura- 
tion is most equivocal. (2) When figure and ground 
are of equal brightness, area is a most important 
factor in the perception. This seems to be the case 
regardless of color differences. (3) When figure and 
ground are not of equal brightness, the influence of 
area is greatly affected, and, if the brightness differ- 
ences are great enough, the tendency is for the 
brighter system to dominate. (4) There is no indica- 
tive tendency shown in the length of the period (or 
frequency) of reversal.—H. Cason (Rochester). 


976. Hartline, H. K. The dark adaptation of the 
eye of Limulus, as manifested by its electric response 
to illumination. J. Gen. Physiol., 1930, 13, 379-389. 
—tThe phenomenon of dark adaptation of the eye of 
Limulus is reflected in the behavior of the action po- 
tentials obtained upon stimulation by light. By de- 
termining the intensity of stimulus necessary to pro- 
duce a constant electric response at various times 
during dark adaptation, a quantitative analysis of 
the process is made. The process is deseribed as a 
chemical reaction of the second order. This is in 
accord with Hecht’s analysis of the photo-sensory 
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process. The experimental relation between strength 
of stimulus and magnitude of electric response re- 
duces the assumption originally made by to 
account for the data on the human eye to an equiva- 
lent form: that the itude of electric response, 
provided it be sufficiently large, is directly propor- 
tional to the concentration of the photo-sensitive ma- 
terial in the sense organ.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

977. Hoesch, K. Die Anatomie des Glaskérpers. 
(The anatomy of the vitreous humor.) Arch. f. 
Augenhk., 1929, 100-101, 680~-728.—An extensive 
study of the vitreous with attention to its genesis, 
the technique of investigation, microscopic structure, 
opacities, ete. 42 plates—-S. M. Newhall (Yale). 

978. Holt, 8. [Subjective cinematoscopy.] Klin. 
Monatsbl. f. Augenhk., 1929, 1—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

979. Klein, E., & Schilder, P. The Japanese il- 
lusion and the postural model of the body. J. Nerv. 
é@ Ment. Dis., 1929, 70, 241-263.—Report of a series 
of experiments on the Japanese illusion carried out 
in order to study the phenomena concerning the con- 
trol of the body and to determine on what data the 
knowledge of our body is built up. The optic, tac- 
tile, and thermic impressions were studied as well as 
the motor reactions. The static picture we have of 
our body is vague, indefinite, and unclear. If we 
wish to get better control and knowledge concerning 
our own body we have to build it up in differential 
processes. These processes take place only if we 
are in touch with reality and if we get changing im- 
pressions by vision, touch, and movement. The in- 
definite picture of the body has to be built up over 
and over by dynamic processes which bring us into 
relation with the changing reality. Knowledge about 
our own body is not a static but a dynamic process. 
Bibliography.—R. A. Young (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

980. Lamarque, G. La sensation des obstacles 
chez les aveugles. (Sensation of obstacles in the 
blind.) J. de psychol., 1929, 26, 494-522.—The 
manuscript of this article was recently discovered by 
P. Villey. The author died in the war during 1914. 
There are various experiments aiming to determine 
the senses used by the blind in discriminating the 
position and distance of objects. The method was to 
get a discrimination for the object and then to elimi- 
nate the influence of one sense department after 
another in so far as this was possible. The results, 
although they were obtained with only a few sub- 
jects, seem to indicate that audition and to a certain 
extent the muscle sense are essential. Slight varia- 
tions in air pressure which change the timbre of 
sounds and the character of noises seem to be quite 
important. Some rather elaborate apparatus for the 
measurement of air pressures in tenths of a milli 
is described. There is a review of the literature to 
1914—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

981. Leiri, F. Eine neue Hoértheorie. (A new 
theory of hearing.) Acta Oto-Laryngol., 1929, 13, 
419-471.—The old resonance theories such as that of 
Helmholtz are shown to be inadequate for the ex- 
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planation of all auditory perceptions. The new 
theory aims to explain tone analysis as well as the 
Helmholtz theory and in addition to in tremor, 
the capacity to perceive tones evoked only two 
vibrations, combination tones, and the great diserimi- 
nation in the sensitivity of the ear with respect to 
different nencies. In otosclerosis deep tones are 
not P gr when the stapes is fixated on the oval 
window, therefore, the movement of the stapes is 
necessary for their perception. This movement also 
causes ilymph vibrations in the sacculus. After 
a ul examination of the tectorial membrane 
anatomically and with regard to such physical prop- 
erties as friction and viscosity, it is concluded that 
it transmits tones with frequencies up to 40. These 
deep tones are perceived by resonance in the hair 
cells near the apical end of the o of Corti, 
while higher tones are perceived by hair cells near 
the basal end. Combination tones are explained 
mathematically without assuming an asymmetry of 
the tectorial membrane. The basilar membrane 
transmits tones of higher frequencies (as those of 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th octaves) and also makes pos- 
sible the perception of noise. The membrane of the 
round window is set vibrating as the stapes swings 
in response to weak noises such as consonants. These 
are conducted to the fibers of the basilar membrane 
which lead to the inner hair cells. The inner hair 
cells are excited only by aperiodic vibrations, 
whereby we perceive noise, while the outer hair cells 
are excited only by periodic vibrations, whereby we 
perceive tones. Deep tones of less than 40 vibrations 
may be perceived through the inner hair cells. Clap- 
ping and explosive sounds are perceived through the 
inner hair cells. Pounding noises may be carried to 
them through the skeletal bones. Pathological cases 
confirm the theory of separation of the perception of 
noise and tone. A sudden acoustic stimulus may 
affect the sacculus, causing a rise in bodily tonus. 
Bibliography.—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


982. Levinsohn, G. Zur Anatomie des kurzsichtig 
gemachten Affenauges und ihre Bedeutung fiir die 
Myopiegenese. (On the anatomy of the ape’s eye 
when made myopic and its significance for the gene- 
sis of myopia.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 1929, 100-101, 
138-163.—Essed and Soewarno succeeded in con- 
verting the eyes‘of 5 out of 7 young apes from a 
hypermetropic to a myopic condition by following 
a simple procedure of the author. The animal was 
confined in a small compartment for 6 hours a day 
with the vertical axis of the head horizontal and the 
face downwards. Myopia commenced after about 3 
months and was still gradually increasing at 15 
months when the experiment ended. The 3 control 
animals showed no essential change. Eyes from both 
experimental and control groups were serially 3ec- 
tioned and microscopically examined by the author, 
and confirming structural symptoms were apparent. 
The face-down position affords least resistance to 
gravitational traction upon the eye-ball. The pro- 
longed traction of the experiment is taken as the 
underlying cause of the myopia developed. A de- 
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tailed explanation is given. 19 microphotographic 
plates—S. M. Newhall (Yale). 


983. Loddoni, —. [The color sense in ametropes.] 
Ann. di ottalmol. e. clin. ocul., 1929, Fase. 6-7.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 


984. Menner, E. Untersuchungen iiber die Retina 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Ausseren 
Kornerschicht. Ein Beitrag zur 
(Investigations on the retina with special reference 
to the outer granular layer. A contribution to the 
duplicity theory.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1929, 8, 
761-826.—This paper reports a series of histolog- 
ical studies of the retinas of representative pon A 
from the following groups: selachians, teleosts, am- 
phibians, reptiles, birds and mammals. A ecrite- 
rion, based upon the characteristics of the nuclei of 
the retinal cells, was established for differentiating 
between rods and cones. Accepting this as a basis 
of classification, it was possible to divide animals into 
four groups: those with only cones in the retina, 
those with only rods, those with a mixture of both, 
and the special group of amphibians. When a com- 
parison was drawn between histological structure and 
the animal’s habits and reactions to light and color, 
a confirmation of the duplicity theory was found. 
The refined histological technique developed by the 
author enabled him to discover a few cones in the 
retina of the mouse, which had been supposed not to 
possess any. This would explain the occasional re- 
sponse of the mouse to color. Bibliography.—W. 
D. Commins (Stanford). 

985. Meurman, Y. Observations on some pres- 
sure phenomena accompanying artificial laby- 
rinthine fistula. Acta Oto-Laryngol., 1929, 13, 552- 
571.—This is a report of experiments done on rab- 
bita. Whenever a combination of artificial laby- 
rinthine fistula and a raised intracranial pressure 
causes nystagmus, it continues as long as the pres- 
sure remains raised. A spontaneous nystagmus to 
the side opposite the injury ean be prevented by in- 
creasing the intracranial pressure. A nystagmus was 
produced by applying compression to the perilym- 
phatie space. A strong suction applied to scala 
tympani or scala vestibuli was required to pro- 
duce a nystagmus unless preceded by a com- 
pression. A suction applied to the perilymphatie 
space resulted in the disappearance of the nys- 
tagmus due to compression. In rabbits the aque- 
ductus cochleae and possibly the membrane sepa- 
rating the upper from the lower part of the labyrinth 
influence these phenomena. The saccule probably 
does not affect pressure nystagmus. Bibliography.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


986. Miles, W. One hundred cases of color- 
blindness detected with the Ishihara Test. J. Gen. 
Psychol., 1929, 2, 535-543.—* The Ishihara Test, 
which consists of numbers 2 inches high printed in 
colored dots on fields of colored dots, is reeommended 
as a practical test of ecolor-blindness to use in com- 
bination with routine physical examinations and by 
ophthalmologists. This test is very serviceable in 
selecting cases of color-vision defect for further 


study. In a group of 1286 university men examined 
by means of the Ishihara Test during 1927 and 1928, 
it was discovered that 106 exhibited definite color 
defect. This percentage, 8.2, is about double that 
ordinarily found with wool tests for color-blindness. 
A group of 436 university women showed one clear 
case and three other faint cases of color-blindness. 
Among the men green-blindness is more frequent 
than red-blindness in the ratio of about 3 to 1. Ina 
large number of the cases of color-blindness, the men 
are quite unaware that such a defect is present. The 
Ishihara Test constitutes the simplest available dem- 
onstration for convincing such eases. A few cases 
detected by this test show better ability to read the 
numbers at a distance of 10 feet than at 4 feet, thus 
indicating greatly restricted color fields, which are 
practically confined to the fovea.”—H. Cason (Roch- 
ester). 

987. Miles, W. The vehicle illusion in the ver- 
tical axis. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 543-544.— 
“The vehicle illusion is not limited to the horizontal 
axis of motion. It ean occur in the ventriecal if con- 
ditions are present similar to those that produce it 
in the horizontal. It ou to be an illusion that 
is quite independent of axis of motion but wholly 
dependent upon a certain range of speed, the in- 
volvement of a certain amount of visual field, and 
the absence of certain kinaesthetie factors.”—H. 
Cason (Rochester). 

988. Siebert, EK. Plastisch-anschauliche Ge- 
dichtnisbilder. Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie der 
Halluzinationen und der eidetischen Phinomene. 
(Maximally vivid memory-images. A contribution 
to the psychology of hallucinations and eidetie phe- 
nomena.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1929, 72, 517- 
544—The mental states here studied resemble 
pseudo-hallucinations except that no disturbance of 
judgment or other psychiatric implication is present. 
They are representations or “inner perceptions” of 
great fidelity; “ re-perception ” or hypermnesia is an 
approximate designation. They are hemi-eidetie or 
pseudo-eidetic images rather than true EI’s (Jaensch), 
appearing typically through verbal free association 
rather than as a result of objective stimulation. 
These memory images arise as a result of the fre- 
quency or intensity of specifie experiences, and 
emerge freely without voluntary effort. Their hemi- 
eidetic character is indicated by the fact that they are 
seen with the inner eye rather than with the real 
eye, and pari passu in the case of the ear; but in 
taste and smell the impressions are localized in the 
end organs. Analysis of the imagi responses of 
20 university subjects revealed i-eidetic traits 
among 16 of them. Factors accountable for their 
presence are expectation, auto-suggestion, and con- 
trast. Native disposition accounts not for the pres- 
ence, but only for the extent and degree of hemi- 
eidetie experiences—G. W. Hartmann (Pennsyl- 
vania State). 

989. Smith, K. R. Defective sight and sight edu- 
cation. Brit. J. Ophth., 1930, 14, 16-22.—In the 
early years of life the eyes are unable to retain 
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simultaneous vision with both eyes for near eye-work. 
Training for the attainment of stability in simul- 
taneous vision with both eyes is necessary at this 
period.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 


990. Zeeman, W. P. ©. Ueber Fixieren und op- 
tische Augenbewegungen. (On fixation and optical 
eye-movements.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 1929, 100-101, 
1-20.—The author exa:nines data by himself, Dodge, 
Oehrwall and others on duration and accuracy of 
fixations, velocity and magnitude of movements; 
and he attempts explanation of fixation in terms of 
movements and their underlying physiological activi- 
ties. A conclusion of the study is that fixation move- 
ments employ the same anatcmical pathways as pur- 
suit movements and that these er only in their 
temporal relations and associative connections.—S. 
M. Newhall (Yale). 

[See also abstracts 955, 995, 996, 1025, 1056, 1132, 
1171, 1248.] 
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991. Clauss, L. F. Von Seele und Antlitz der 
Rassen und Volker. (The mind and facial expres- 
sion of races and peoples.) Miinchen: Lehmann, 
1929. Pp. 99. M. 10.—The author, a stadent ng the 
comparative science of emotional a 
written this book with the conviction t eompara- 
tive psychology cannot be studied by the methods of 
anthropometry. “The soul is no natural object that 
one can measure or weigh.” He describes five main 
ways in which people express their emotions: (1) 
the Leistungstypus (executive type) which he finds 
best illustrated in the Nordies; (2) the Darbietungs- 
typus (exhibitionist type), best illustrated in the 
Mediterraneans; (3) the Berufungstypus (vocational 
type), best shown in the desert lands of the near 
east; (4) the Erlésungstypus (redemptive type), 
mostly Jewish; (5) the Enthebungstypus (release 
type), exhibiting Gemiitlichkeit, called Turanian. 
In a second part of the book style of expression is 
treated generally —R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


992. Flower, J.C. Emotion, feeling, and religion. 
J. Phil. Stud., 1929, 4, 192-204.—(Courtesy Social 
Science Abstracts). 


993. Gad, A. Kant och det komiska. (Kant and 
humor.) Ark. f. psykol. o. ped., 1929, 8, 113-124.— 
A critical exposition of Kant’s theory of humor as 
presented in Kritik der Urtheilskraft and Anthro- 
pologie with comparative discussion of other theories 
of humor.—M. L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 


994. Garth, T. BR., & Collado, IL RB. The color 
preferences of Filipino children. J. Comp. Psy- 
chol., 1929, 9, 397-404.—The materials were seven 
color dises of the Milton Bradley standard colored 
papers, red, orange, yellow, green, violet, blue, and 
white. The children were handed the dises and re- 
quested to select the one they liked best, the one 
they liked next best, and so forth until the color 
— they liked least had been selected. 1004 Fili- 

children, differentiated as to tribe, sex, and 
pene were the subjects. They ranged from the 
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first grade to the frst year in high school. The re- 
sults show that red was the most preferred color. 
The other preferences were respectivel blue, 
violet, orange, white and yellow. The Filipinos 
have a very short color preference scale, which fact 
indicates some inability to discriminate feelings of 
difference for many of the colors when compared. 
That is, their preferences are rather confused.” Both 
sexes placed red first, but the girls valued green 
more highly than the boys. The effect of education, 
it seems from the results, is to lower the preference 
for yellow and to raise for white, and to lower 
violet and raise blue. Red always came first, re- 
gardless of education. If red is disregarded, there 
is a decided change in preference with education. 
The authors conclude that “ Filipinos are similar to 
the American Indian in their preferences for red 
regardless of education. The young Filipinos are 
rather similar to the young whites as well as to the 
young of other races with respect especially to red 
and white.”"—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

995. Henry, G. W. Basal metabolism and emo- 
tional states. J. Nerv. € Ment. Dis., 1929, 70, 598- 
605.—Conelusions drawn from a study of the rela- 
tionship between the basal metabolic processes and 
certain emotional states. There is a definite rela- 
tionship between basal metabolic processes and emo- 
tional states regardless of the clinical type of per- 
sonality disorder. Elated, over-active, and over- 
talkative states are accompanied by acceleration of 
basal metabolic processes. Depressed, under-active, 
and under-talkative states are accompanied by 
retardation of basal metabolic processes. Apprehen- 
sive, tense, and agitated states usually imply an ac- 
celeration of basal metabolic processes, but this may 
be counteracted in some cases in which the feeling 
of depression is intense. Apathetic states are accom- 
panied by a retardation in basal metabolic processes, 
which is not as great, however, as that associated 
with feelings of depression. It is probable that some 
of the so-called normal variation in the metabolic 
rate is due to the different emotional states presented 
by the tested individual. The basal metabolic rate 
may be altered to a pathological degree with no other 
apparent factor than an unusually intense emotional 
state, and therefore the interpretation of the rate in 
any given case, regardless of the of illness, re- 
quires the consideration of the prevailing state of the 
individual tested. Bibliography.—R. A. Young (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 

996. Kiesow, F. Sul tono sentimentale della 
sensazione. (The feeling-tone of sensation.) Arch. 
ital. di psicol., 1929, 7, 241-259.—An article written 
for the Witten ’ Symposium, Feelings and Emo- 
tions (see III: )—F. G. Thayer (Clark). 


997. Landis, C., & Slight, D. Studies of emo- 
tional reactions. VI. Cardiac responses. J. Gen. 
Psychol., 1929, 2, 413-420.—This experiment was 
designed to study the relationship between the emo- 
tional experience of surprise and the activity of the 
heart as shown in the electrocardiogram. Surprise 
stimulation causes changes in form in the electro- 
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eardiogram of a variety of types. Variation was 
observed in all ten of the normal subjects, in none 
of five cases of melancholia, and in only two of 
seven cases of dementia praecox. When the stimu- 
lation occurred near the mid-point of the P-T or the 
T-P intervals of the pulse wave, there was a tendency 
towards subsequent changes in the electrocardiogram. 
In 39 records the T-P interval showed a greater 
change than the P-T, subsequent to stimulation; in 
12 records the change was more marked in the P-T, 
although only slightly so; in 23 records there was not 
enough difference to make a distinction. After 
stimulation, an alteration in the P-T/T-P ratio was 
manifest in two-thirds of the records of normals and 
anxiety states, but in only one-third of those of 
melancholic, post-encephalitic, and dementia praecox 
subjects. The time interval between stimulation and 
subsequent change in the form of the electrocardio- 
gram varied between 0.3 seconds and 0.8 seconds, 
with an average of 0.48 seconds. Records of respira- 
tion did not show the alteration recorded by other 
observers as a result of sudden stimulation. The 
respiratory changes noted showed no relationship to 
other factors studied.—H. Cason (Rochester). 

998. Lund, F. H. Why do we weep? J. Soc. Psy- 
chol., 1930, 1, 136-151.—The author contends that 
tears result from a pleasant or at least an alleviating 
stimulus, rather than the reverse, and that their 
immediate release is effected by cranial rather than 
sympathetic nervous discharge. Examination of 
psychopathic patients shows that weeping never 
takes place with depressive psychoses, but with a 
mixed emotional state in which are elements of 
euphoria. The erying of infants is usually unac- 
companied by tears except as it takes on the charac- 
ter of emotional reaction to sympathy. In adults 
weeping occurs typically when an unpleasant situa- 
tion gains a redeeming feature or when tension is 
relieved.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

999. Tait, W. D. Peeling and knowing. J. Gen. 
Psychol., 1929, 2, 533-534.—The only real difference 
between feeling and knowing is one of degree, not of 
kind. Knowing and feeling are to be compared in 
terms of behavior, measured in terms of amount. 
There is a gradation of responses from what we call 
feeling through instinet or emotion until we reach 
knowing and what is called rational behavior.—H. 
Cason (Rochester). 


[See also abstracts 1022, 1421.] 
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1000. Ballard, P. B. WNoegenesis. J. Gen. Psy- 
chol., 1929, 2, 433-44.—A eulogy of Spearman’s noe- 
genesis, or the process by which new knowledge 
“enters” the mind. “ Just as Newton’s laws of mo- 
tion cover the whole field of physies, so do Spear- 
man’s laws of noegenesis cover the whole field of cog- 
nition.”—H. Cason (Rochester). 

1001. Belanner, I. Visuellt talminne. (Visual 
memory for numbers.) Ark. f. psykol. o. ped., 


1929, 8, 124~-132.—Three individual cases of visual- 
number forms are deseribed in detail and illustrated 
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graphically. (See III: 3487.)—M. L. Reymert (Wit- 
tenberg). 


1002. Elkine, D., & Krasnopolsky, E. Sur la 
question des entraves associatives. (Concerning the 
question of associative blockings.) J. de psychol., 
1929, 26, 581-603.—It is pointed out that, contrary 
to the opinion of many psychologists, association can 
work in a negative as well in a positive manner. It 
can be destructive as well as creative. Using the 
Wirth exposure apparatus and 430 subjects in all, 
the authors attempted to investigate the factors in- 
fluencing associative blocking. The subjects ranged 
from young children to adults. Group and indi- 
vidual experiments were carried out under a variety 
of conditions. Numbers and words were the ma- 
terials used. These were arranged into series having 
different degrees of similarity with other series. 
Recall and savings methods were used in obtaining 
the data. The specifie problems investigated were 
the following: associative blocking with absence of 
similarity between the different parts of the material 
to be memorized; associative linking as a function of 
common elements in different parts of the material; 
associative linking with a difference in “solidity” 
between the different groups to be associated; asso- 
ciative linking with the existence of many common 
members in the material; and linking when the com- 
mon members did not maintain identical positions 
in the series. The conclusions are as follows: “ (1) 
When points of similarity between the different parts 
of the material do not exist associative linking is 
not observed. (2) Associative linking results from 
the presence at the beginning of the series of a mem- 
ber common to the different parts of the material. 
(3) Associative linking is manifested by a difficulty 
in forming connections and a difficulty in reproduc- 
ing them. (4) The more solid the connections be- 
tween the different elements of a series the stronger 
the binding influence, providing the conditions in- 
dispensable to the associative linking are satisfied. 
(5) Associative linkage is least strong in mechanical 
memory processes. Its réle is most important in 
associative and synthetic memory. ... (6) If we 
increase the number of common members in the series 
the binding influence is increased, but only in the 
formation of associative linkages, and that within 
limits. In reproduction the binding influences do 
not vary. (7) The displacement of a common mem- 
ber toward the middle of the series diminishes the 
associative linking: if we place it at the end of the 
series the linking is completely paralyzed. (8) This 
fact is explained by the progressive character of 
associative linking. (9) Subjects of a visual type 
are not disturbed by the displacement of the common 
member; this is explained by the presence in these 
subjects of regressive linkages.”—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

1003. Harden, L. M. A quantitative study of the 
similarity factor in retroactive inhibition. J. Gen. 
Psychol., 1929, 2, 421-432.—The problem was: How 
does the interference in the recall of four consonants 
vary with the consonant-digit composition of a list 


























of four members presented immediately following 
the presentation of those consonants? An at t 
was made to study the similarity factor quantitatively 
by the memory-span method. Consonants and digits 
were used as material, and there were five 

of similarity between original and interpolated lists. 
The results obtained show that recall is more effi- 
cient when the original and interpolated materials 
are most dissimilar than when these materials are 
similar or mixed. Further work has been planned 
to determine whether the relative difficulty of the 
interpolated material was a factor in determining 
the degree of inhibition shown in the results of this 
study.—H. Cason (Rochester). 


1004. Laton, A. D. The psychology of learning 
applied to health education through biology. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1929. Pp. 
vi-+- 103.—This book is an account of techniques 
developed and results obtained through an experi- 
mental application of the facts and principles es- 
tablished in the psychology of learning. The ex- 
perimental class and the control group referred to 
by the author were composed of comparable ninth- 

de pupils carrying biology in the Lincoln Junior 

igh School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The unit of communicable diseases was chosen for 
both groups with the aim of developing knowledge 
of ways in which diseases may be prevented. Tests 
were given to the experimental and control classes, 
and also to a thousand comparable children in other 
schools. The experimental class showed greater 
knowledge of important preventive measures for 
communicable diseases while the control group could 
not recognize such in the multiple-choice tests. The 
tests also indicated some of the contributions which 
the teaching of biology is making to health educa- 
tion. Results of the tests indicate advantages derived 
from teaching with consideration of the principles 
of psychology.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


1005. Laycock, 8. R. Adaptability to new situa- 
tions. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1929. Pp. 
x-+170. $2.40.—The author reviews the progress 
of psychology from the early philosophies to the 
present scientific period. He dwells on the recent 
studies of intelligence and accepts “adaptability” as 
the best definition yet given. His present investi- 
gation deals with this adaptability to new situations, 
in an attempt to discover what psychological proc- 
esses are involved in it. He accepts the basic laws 
and principles elucidated by Spearman. His three 
noegenetic or qualitative principles are: (1) Appre- 
hension of experience; any lived experience tends to 
evoke cognition. (2) Education of relations; the 
mental presentation of two characteristics tends to 
evoke cognition of relations between them. (3) 
Edueation of correlates; the presentation of any 
characteristic with its relation tends to evoke cog- 
nition of its correlative characteristic. He reviews 
the various connotations given to the word “ adapt- 
able,” and limits the use of the word for psychology 
to “the capacity of a human being to intentionally 
modify its reactions in the presence of unfamiliar 
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external circumstances or unfamiliar internal states 
in such a way as to make for its survival.” He 
makes a canvass of what might be called “ new situa- 
tions,” citing a number of cases. He classifies these 
as (1) pane ical situations, (2) spatial situa- 
tions, (3) ait psychological and spatial situa- 
tions. The question arises to what extent transfer of 
past experiences enters into new solutions, and when 
such transfer takes place. The author’s investigation 
of this problem is made in the light of the Spearman 
psychology of Noegenesis. Experimentation was 
carried on with boys in an elementary school in the 
London area. Stories were used involving problem 
solving and the experiment was planned to discover 
to what extent s ions from other story situations 
carried over in the solution of the new situation. 
Statistical tables are contained in the text and de- 
tailed description and interpretation of the findings 
are given. In summarizing results the author points 
out pedagogical implications in the light of ac- 
cepted aims of education, and expresses the opinion 
that the time has come for the rewriting of the psy- 
chology of school subjects in the light of the Spear- 
man principles, believing that these will have far- 
reaching effects on education, medicine and industry. 
—A. B. Herrig (Central State Teachers College). 


1006. Meyer, E. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
tiber totale und diskrete Aufmerksamkeit beim 
Uebergang vom unmittelbaren zum dauernden Be- 
halten. (Experimental studies of total and dis- 
crete attention in the transition from immediate 
te permanent retention.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1929, 72, 321-516.—A preliminary survey of 9 sub- 
jects showed that imaginal types (audiles, ete.) are 
independent of attention types (discrete vs. total). 
The total type is easily recognized by its quick re- 
production of memory material; slow reproduction 
marks the discrete type. Specific kinds of errors 
distinguish the two types, the span is greater in the 
ease of total attention, but qualitative errors are also 
greater. These distinctions, however, hold only dur- 
ing the initial presentation of a nonsense syllable 
series. The characteristic features of total and dis- 
erete attention are modes of adjustment appearing 
in immediate memory, but disappearing with delayed 
recall. This shift is due to subjective alterations 
with repeated stimulation. These types are not to 
be identified with the distributive and concentrative 
types of attention —G. W. Hartmann (Pennsylvania 
State). 


1007. Meyerson, I. Images-éclairs. (Flashing 
images.) J. de psychol., 1929, 26, 569-580.—The 
author attempts to analyze, in terms of character, 
material exactness, duration, and the conditions 
which bring them forth, certain lightning-like images 
that he has observed in himself. He discusses espe- 
cially two types designated “time images” and 
“landscape images.” He finds them, because of their 
fleeting nature, rather hard to analyze. The paper, 
which was read at the meeting of the Société de 
Psychologie, was followed by discussion participated 
in by Guillaume, Millot, and Delacroix. This dis- 
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eussion follows the article and consists chiefly of 
supplementary remarks.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1008. Rainoff, T. J. Wave-like fluctuations of 
creative productivity in the development of West- 
European physics in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Isis, 1929, 12, 287-319.—( Courtesy Social Science Ab- 
stracts). 

1009. Schiller, F. C. 8. Logic for use. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930. Pp. viii-+- 469. $4.75. 
—The author criticizes intensively the traditional 
formalist logic, holding that abstraction from mean- 
ing, upon which it is based, can result only in steril- 
ity and pedantry. He develops the case for mean- 
ing, relevance and the humanist theory of truth as 
integral parts of a new and more helpful logic. 
There are also chapters on error, the scientific method, 
proof, judgment and inference, and the factors (in- 
cluding non-intellectual factors) influencing judg- 
ment.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1010. Willoughby, R. R. Incidental learning. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 671-682.—The data from 
the digit-symbol test from Army Beta, time limit 2 
min. 30 sec., given to the first 300 subjects in Wil- 
loughby’s 1927 study of mental inheritance, age range 
6 to 68+, are analyzed. After taking the substitu- 
tion test, the subjects were asked to recall the symbol 
for each digit, so that both substitution and recall data 
are available. Their age curves have the same gen- 
eral form: a mode at approximately 22 years, drop- 
ping away sharply toward childhood and gradually 
toward old age. No clear sex or nationality differ- 
ences appear. In spite of differences in frequency of 
practice, the first and last elements are the better 
recalled. The correlation between substitution score 
and recalled elements, with statistical checks to insure 
its validity, is 0.369. Brightness correlates 0.664 with 
substitution seore and 0.133 with recalled elements.— 
J. A. MeGeoch (Arkansas). 

1011. Zeman, H. Die Lehre von der Eidetik und 
ihre praktische Bedeutung. (The science of eidetic 
and its practical significance.) Die Quelle, 1929, 
79, 6-17 ;171-176.—This article offers a survey of the 
results of eidetie research in Germany and Austria, 
and contains a report of an eidetic investigation 
made in Vienna. Eidetie research is a psychological 
new land. E. R. Jaensch (Marburg) describes the 
phenomenon as follows: “ The EHidetiker (Eir) can 
not only produce a picture or a concrete object as an 
image, bat as a concrete, existing image (anschaulich ), 
ie., he ean, after a previously presented picture is 
taken away, not only imagine it, but, in the verbal 
sense, re-see it. Eidetie dispositions (Ei) occur in 
adults and are normal in children, especially during 
the stage of puberty.” The author experimented for 
10 months with 200 subjects, pupil and adult volun- 
teers. The result was that 176 subjects, or 88%, 
showed eidetie disposition. Other German investi- 
gators found 85-90% eidetie disposition. Jaensch 
and his school divide all Eidetiker into two varieties, 
named T and B respectively. The T-constitution is 
“marked by galvanmie and mechanical h xcita- 
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nerves.” The B-constitution tends toward the 
Basedow syndrome. Jaensch is inclined to relate 
the eidetie phenomenon to some kind of inner secre- 
tion. igni of eidetic disposition for 
schools and edueators lies in its close eonnection with 
the development of youth. There are, according to 


the above T- and B-constitutio two groups or 
types of pupils, the Tetanoid and lowoid. For 
both types distinct forms of behavior are given by 


Kroh and other investigators. The pupil’s activity 
is strongly influenced by his eidetie disposition. 
Obviously this is to be seen in such school subjects 
as drawing, where the eidetie disposition is of great 
help. Individualized instruction should consider this 
phenomenon. Problem eases, also, will often find 
their solution in investigations of the pupil’s eidetic 
disposition. Remedial work may further or prevent 
the use of eidetical images. The problem of eidetics 
shows, from a general viewpoint, the importance of 
sense-impression (Anschaulichkeit) for all our school 
work.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


[See also abstracts 999, 1388, 1417, 1418.] 
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1012. Davenport, H. A. Silver impregnation of 
nerve fibers in celloidin sections. Anat. Rec., 1929, 
44, 79-83—An easy, flexible, and satisfactory 
method of staining nerve fiber sections is described. 
—H. R. Laslett (Oregon State). 


1013. Pike, F. H., & Chappell, M. N. On the re- 
covery following lesions in the cerebral cortex. 
Science, 1930, 71 76.—Three eats were operated in 
an attempt to discover the minimal cortical lesion 
necessary to affect capacity to react in complicated 
patterns. In one case removal of tissue from the 
parietal region involved no loss of reaction; in a 
second an incision in the right motor cortex, without 
removal of tissue, changed the dextrality of the ani- 
mal from left to right; in a third removal of all tissue 
forward of the cruciate fissure resulted in complete 
loss of the reactions. All the animals were “ normal ” 
to a casual observer at the time of the second test, 
six weeks after the operation—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

1014. Rose, M. Cytoarchitektonischer Atlas der 

de der Maus. (Cyto-structural atlas 
of the cerebral cortex of the mouse.) J. f. Psychol. 
u. Neur., 1929, 40, 1-51.—Because the brain of the 
mouse is so small, it is possible to magnify it < 60 
in these plates. The author was able to distinguish 
55 centers, which must form the anatomical sub- 
stratum for the psychic life of the animal. With 
these 55 different centers, it would be possible to have 
1485 combinations, in the form of association tracts 
between two centers. From the relatively great mass 
of fibers in the fore-brain of the animal it is to be 
coneluded that a great number of these possible con- 
nections actually do exist. The are large and 
clear; the textual discussion is painstaking.—H. 
Marshall (Stanford). 
[See also abstracts 974, 1115, 1138.] 
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1015. Oardot, H., Régnier, J., Santenoise, D., & 
Varé, P. [Thyroid gland and cerebral activity.] 
Rev. fr. d@endocrinol., 1929 (June)—R. R. Wit 
loughby (Clark). 

1016. Dunlap, K. Repetition in the breaking of 
habits. Scient. Mo., 1930, 30, 66-70.— with 
undesirable habits by the ’ method of repetition, and 
so leading to their elimination, has been tried with 
some success in cases of nail-biting, thumb-sucking, 
sex perversions, stammering, and o ers. It has been 
clearly recognized that the particular technique in 
every case is a critical matter; and research is being 
pushed.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1017. Golla, F. L., & Antonovitch, 8. The rela- 
tion of muscular tonus and the patellar reflex to 
mental work. J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, 234-241.— 
Results of an experiment to evaluate the relation of 
increase of muscle tonus to prolonged intellectual 
effort. The method used was the registration of the 
knee-jerks and wrist reflexes by means of a highly 
magnifying optical lever system, which “showed the 
same type of response during mental work, whether 
the tonus of the leg or of the arm muscles was ex- 
amined. An immediate rise of tonus occurred at the 
inception of work, and remained at a maximum for 
a brief period. It was then followed by a gradual 
return to the original level, although the work might 
be still in progress. The tonus eurve reached its 
original level long before any signs of fatigue could 
be traced in the work record, and in many instances, 
while the tonus had fallen to normal there was an 
increased efficiency of output. When the work was 
arranged to become progressively difficult the form 
of the tonus curve remained unaltered—there was no 
prolongation of the period of maximum tonus, nor 
of that of its subsidence.” The relationship between 
knee-jerk and tonic response to mental effort as 
shown in this experiment seemed to indicate that the 
assumption that the magnitude of the knee-jerk 
varies directly with the tonus of the extensor muscles 
needs qualification. “Though an increase of tonus 
accompanying mental effort shows a corresponding 
general increase of the knee-jerk response, isolated 
knee-jerks may occur during the heightened phase 
which are not only much smaller than their neighbors, 
but may actually be much less than those occurring 
when the tonus is depressed during the resting 
period.”—E. F. Symmes (Institute for Child Guid- 
ance). 

1018. Haefner, R. The educational significance 
of left-handedness. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 
1928, No. 360. Pp. viii + 84.—Of the 1144 children, 
redominantly Jewish (88% right-handed, 6% left- 
handed, 5% mixed, 1% doubtful), in grades 4 to 7 
in a Brooklyn school, 138 were used in this investi- 
gation. 25 unchanged left-handed, and 43 changed 
left-handed children, i.e., left-handed except for writ- 
ing, were matched in chronological age, sex, and 
school grade with 68 pure right-handed children. No 
significant differences between the right- and the left- 
handed groups were found in intelligence, school 
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achievement, heigh 


t, general interest, or worries. 
—— and 


body sirength gave a t superiority 
group. Change of the naturally 
a mn done in approximately two-thirds of 
the left-handed cases, does not appear to affect the 
general hand dominance. “The data with reference 
to the relationship of hand change to disturb- 
ance seem to point slightly in the positive direction.” 
Hand dominance ee vary from practically ‘we 
Seline a no preference at all. In 

ss aahoeh peo ems involving considerations 
ye oP or wae the “ies should expect consid- 
erable individual variation in manual behavior.—J/, 
M. Stalnaker (Purdue). 


1019. Hart, H. The transmutation of motivation. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1930, 36, 588-600.—Einstein’s 
demonstration of the fundamental identity of differ- 
ing forms of physical energy has a el in social 
forces. Experiment has demonstrated that internal 
bodily activities afford little or no evidence of emo- 
tions as characterictically different states of the 
organism. Emotions are differing conscious forms 
of one basic reality—nervous en Its bodily ex- 
pressions are (1) symptoms of ified metabolism ; 
(2) disorganized safety-valve movements; (3) sig- 
nals; (4) organized actions with reference to the 
stimulus. No matter what the emotion, any of the 
metabolism and safety-valve reactions may occur: 
the differences between the various emotions depend 
upon attitudes, determined by (1) energy reserves; 
(2) innate prepotency; (3) emotional linkages; (4) 
intellectual conceptions. Positive attitudes, or wants, 
regard stimuli as promising: enthusiasm, love, or 
elation results, according to what type of functional 
relation with the stimulus is contemplated. In neu- 
tral attitudes the energy takes the form of mirth. 
Negative attitudes, regarding stimuli as menacing, 
result in fear, grief, rage, ete., according to the type 
of avoidance, acceptance, or attack reaction contem- 
plated. These attitudes are taken by the “ expanded 
personality ”—the organism plus the objects, per- 
sons, ideas, and institutions toward which the per- 
son acts as though they were extensions of his or- 
ganism. This theory opens the way to transmutation 
of motivation. Opposition arises from three groups: 
(1) instinetivists regard instinets as independent 
elements in motivation, but a better account of in- 
nate sources of attitudes may be developed from 
the principle that the motive of life is to function; 
(2) gland enthusiasts have exaggerated one factor 
in attitude formation; (3) behaviorists deny the 
scientific validity of attitude concepts but persist in 
using them; creative synthesis with this group might 
be achieved by regarding subjective interpretation 
as essential to social science but as becoming scien- 
tifie only when it results in conclusions which may 
be tested in objectively verifiable terms.—(Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol.) 

1020. Hovde, H. T. The relative effects of size 
of type, leading and context. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1929, 13, 600-629.—A partial report of an experi- 
ment with 300 adult subjects, to determine the rela- 
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tive effects of size of type, leading and context on 
ease and accuracy of reading. From the data given 
in Part I, context was found to be of relatively 
greater importance than typesetting. The results 
do not show an increase in legibility proportionate 
to increase in type size and leading; on the contrary, 
the reading rate apparently is influenced entirely 
by the context.—G. L. Barclay (Nebraska). 


1021. Lindworsky, J. The training of the will. 
(Trans. by A. Steiner & E. A. Fitzpatrick.) Mil- 
waukee: Bruce, 1929. Pp. 226. $1.80.—The author 
advocates “the inculeation of systematically ar- 
ranged value complexes of the highest kind under 
the most favorable conditions; that is, an exclusive 
devotion to these thoughts and the universal connec- 
tion of these value complexes and the resolutions 
motivated by them, wit) the opportunities of life; 
finally, securing them by the be samen rule of life 
and habit.” Will “is just the experience of volition 
that we must add to the series of images and feel- 
ings in order to obtain the picture corresponding to 
reality.” Although direct experimentation cannot 
prove freedom of the will, the results lead to its ad- 
mission. “ Wherever there is ap cim, a vslue, a 
motive, will power is found »t work.” Values wust 
be not only objectively ceal, but subjectively ex- 
perienced. To be permanent, values must %e incor- 
porated into a sysiem of thought. Empiasis in 
education should be placed on the inculeation of 
high values, formation of motives, cultivaticu of 
successful action. Successful training involves the 
existence of systematic and concentrically arranged 
value systems, and the realization of an individually 
adjusted ideal of personality from these—G. L. 
Barclay (Nebraska). 

1022. McClendon, J. F., & Hemingway, A. The 
psycho-galvanic reflex and polarization-capacity of 
the skin. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. € Med., 1929, 27, 
126-127.—The resistance of the body does not ap- 
preeiably change during the psycho-gaivanie reflex. 
—H. R. Thompson (Stanford). 

1023. McNemar, Q. Why an instinct-hypothesis? 
J. Soe. Psychol., 1930, 1, 159-164.—The author be- 
lieves that it is possible to learn something of edu- 
cational value regarding human tendencies without 
taking into consideration whether they are due to 
nature or to nurture, and uses the term “ tendency ” 
to denote both instinctive and habit drives. Such 
tendencies ean best be studied in individuals between 
the ages of 4 and 18. When a specific tendency is 
found to exist at a particular age further experi- 
mentation may show its modifiability and variability 
and its function in the educational process.—M. P. 
Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

1024. Scharrer, E., & Scherer, H. J. Beitrag zur 
Frage des experimentellen Hyperfeminismus. (A 
contribution to the question of experimental —— 
feminism.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1929, 8, 749- 


760.—A study of the effect of the ovarian hormone 
upon sex development in the mouse. Varying quan- 
tities of this hormone were injected into pregnant 
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was no transformation of sex, or intersexes, pro- 
duced. Sex ratios in the offspring were not changed 
in favor of the female. The t of the 
male gonads in the fetuses was not inhibited, and 
only three cases, out of thirteen survivi males, 
gave any indication that sterilization might have 
taken place as a result of the injection of the ovarian 
hormone into the body of the mother. After com- 
paring his results with those of other workers in 
the same field, the author draws the conclusions that 
a female organism may be modified through the in- 
fluence of the male hormone (as in the freemartin) 
but not vice versa. The response of organs, further- 
more, to the activity of a hormone is not the same 
for all stages of development. Bibliography—W. 
D. Commins (Stanford). 
1025. Windersheim, —. [ the tech- 
nique of the optical reproduction of the trajectory 
in nystagmus.) Klin. Monatsbl. f. Augenhk., 1929, 
1—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
[See also abstracts 952, 979, 985, 990, 995, 1034, 
1043, 1098, 1134, 1248, 1321, 1345, 1391.] 
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1026. Barnes, T. ©. The positive geotropic 
orientation of an ant (Crematogaster lineolata). J. 
Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 517-522.—The worker of the 
ant Crematogaster lineolata is positively geotropic, 
and this gravity response may be expressed in terms 
of the muscle tension theory.—H. Cason (Rochester). 

1027. Blodgett, H.C. The effect of the introduc- 
tion of reward upon the maze performance of rats. 
Univ. Calif. Publ. Psychol., 1929, 4, 113-134.— 
“The purpose of this investigation was to study 
the efficiency of units of practice when unaccom- 
panied by reward. The method devised was that of 
running two groups of rats through the maze: an 
experimental group which received no reward dur- 
ing the first part of learning, but which suddenly 
had reward introduced in the latter part of learning, 
and a control group which received reward through- 
out the whole of learning. The answer to the ques- 
tion as to the efficiency of non-reward units of 
practice was sought in a comparison of the learning 
eurve of the experimental group (both before and 
after the introduction of woul with that of the 
control group.” Three mazes were used, two with 
ordinary blinds and one with blinds arranged so 
that the animal could go two ways as well as havi 
as alternatives a long and a short path. At ea 
choice point in all three mazes doors were installed 
which could be closed behind the rat. They were 
hinged at the top and, when open, lay along the top 
of the alley. “They prevented i som one 
section of the maze to another, they were noise 
and they caused no excitement in the animals. 
There were 36 rats in each group. The results show 
that: “ (1) Rats run under a non-reward condition 
learned much more slowly than rats run under a re- 
ward condition. This held for both errors and time. 
(2) Rats previously run under a non-reward con- 
dition, when suddenly rewarded made a great im- 























provement. On the first day after the introduction 
of the reward their drop in mean error was greater 
than that made by the control group on any single 
day. (3) This fact seems to indicate that, during 
the non-reward period, the rats were developing a 
latent learning of the maze which they were able to 
utilize as soon as reward was introduced. This la- 
tent learning . . . was something more than a gen- 
eral familiarity with the maze such as might be 
acquired by running through it in a backward di- 
rection. For a group of rats run through backward 
under non-reward conditions did not show any 
such improvement when run through in the forward 
direction and rewarded. (5) It was demonstrated 
by the use of the two-path maze that the latent 
learning which was developed under non-reward 
conditions and was made manifest as soon as reward 
was introduced was not the result of any very con- 
sistently greater frequency of the correct over the 
incorrect path during the non-reward period. It 
resulted, that is, from a non-reward practice which 
favored, almost equally, both the ‘incorrect’ and the 
‘correct’ path.” Bibliography and discussion of 
the pertinent literature—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1028. Bose, J. C. Growth and tropic movements 
of plants. New York: Longmans, Green, 1929. Pp. 
476. $8.40.—W. 8. Hunter (Clark). 


1029. Dexler, H. Psychologie der Tiere. (Psy- 
chology of animals.) Hochschulwissen, 1929, 6, 488- 
497.—Bibliography on pages 496 and 497.—A. Romer 
(Leipzig). 

1030. Elliott, M. H. The effect of change of 
“drive” on maze performance. Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Psychol., 1929, 4, 185-188.—An experimental group 
of 34 rats and a control group of 32 rats were given 
one trial per day in a fourteen-blind multiple-T 
maze. For the first nine days the experimental 
group were thirsty and rewarded by water; on the 
tenth day and thereafter they were hungry and not 
thirsty, the reward now being food. The control 
group remained on the thirst and water program 
throughout the training. “The change in conditions 
on the tenth day caused an increase in the average 
time and errors of the experimental group which 
may be attributed to ‘expectation’ of a reward un- 
suited to the new drive (i.e., hunger). As soon as 
the new and now appropriate reward was discovered, 
the learning curve resumed its downward course 
and continued just as though there had been no 
change of drive and reward. It is concluded that 
rewards may be changed without materially affect- 
ing the learning curve, provided that the drive is 
changed so as to maintain rade ropriate’ rela- 
tionship between drive and reward.”—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

1031. Gregg, F. M., Jamison, E., Wilkie, R., & 

, T. Are dogs, cats, and raccoons color 
blind? J. Comp. Psychol., 1929, 9, 379-395.—Using 
an apparatus similar to the one used by Gregg and 
MePheeters in their Chicago experiments with rac- 
coons, the authors trained a dog, a cat, and a rac- 
coon to discriminate between combinations of colors 
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which were not equated for brightness differences 
during the training period. When the “ positive” 
combination was: presented at one end of the appa- 
nee Se ae eee eee So Saws sone of 
steps at the other end. n the “ tive” series 
was presented he was to stay down. If he climbed 
the steps for this series he received a slap with a 
piece of wood. The positive series of stimuli, ob- 
tained by passing light through colored filters, was 
blue above yellow, yellow above blue, and red above 
red, while the negative series was yellow above yel- 
low, blue above blue, and red above yellow. These 
combinations were presented two at a time, the nega- 
tive and positive pairs being alternated in a chance 
order. All of the animals learned to discriminate 
between the positive and negative stimuli. The 
authors now wished to determine whether the animals 
were responding to the brightness differences between 
the stimuli or the chromatic differences. In order to 
determine this, they replaced the colored filters with 
colorless tissue paper. By varying the number of 
sheets of tissue paper they claim to have approxi- 
mated the brightness of the former color combina- 
tions. Since this change from colors of different 
brightness to brightness alone did not disturb the 
animals, the authors conclude that “ dogs, cats, and 
raccoons are color-blind, or so nearly so that they 
are only slightly, if at all, dependent on color stim- 
uli.”.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1032. Hertz, M. Die Organisation des optischen 
Feldes bei der Biene. (The organization of the 
optic field in the bee.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1929, 
8, 693-748.—By conditioning bees through feeding, 
it was found that they were able to distinguish fig- 
ures on a ground. Working with circles, stars, and 
other figures of varying degrees of brightness, of 
color, and of definition, the bees could be trained to 
seek out a particular form even though the respec- 
tive colors of the figure and background were inter- 
changed. “ When a characteristic structure is once 
apprehended by the bees, it retains its significance 
and fitness for orientation in spite of a transposition 
to any other type of visual material.” Conditioning 
the insects to a white square on a black background 
gave positive results when a black square on a white 
background was used, etc. It was found furthermore 
that, when a series of squares (or other figures) was 
used, ranging from poorly defined to well defined 
figures, the bees chose the more clearly defined even 
though they had not been previously conditioned to 
that particular figure. They reacted to the Form- 
charakter rather than to an individual stimulus. 
The conclusion was reached that the bees reacted, 
not to the elements of the figure, but to its “ appear- 
ance as a whole,” and that this was “ independent of 
the sense-data themselves and of the absolute posi- 
tion of the stimulated receptors.”.—W. D. Commins 
(Stanford). 


1033. Howell, A. H. Revision of the American 
chipmunks. (Genera Tamias and Eutamias.) North 
American Fauna, 1929, No. 52. Pp. 157.—Pages 2-11 
of this bulletin are devoted to a description of the 
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habits of the eastern and western chipmunks. Food 
and feeding, reproduction, burrows and nests, hiber- 
nation and voice are all diseussed. The 8-page bib- 
liography (in addition to taxonomic articles) gives 
preference to papers describing habits.—C. M. Lout- 
tit (Hawaii). 

1034. Husband, BR. W. A comparison of human 
adults and white rats in maze learning. J. Comp. 
Psychol., 1929, 9, 361-377.—The maze is peculiarly 
adapted to comparisons in learning between animals 
and human beings. In this study the maze patterns 
were the same and the techniques were as nearly 
alike as seemed practical. The major points of 
similarity were: (1) the maze patterns and relative 
proportions were the same; (2) learning criteria 
were identical; and (3) preliminary orientation was 
brought about in the human subjects by verbal in- 
struction and in the rats by a period of training in 
the problem box. The chief differences were: (1) 
the humans learned completely at one sitting while 
the rats ran one trial a day until the criterion of 
learning was satisfied; (2) the human subjects fol- 
lowed the pathway of a high relief maze with their 
forefingers while the rats ran through the pathway 
of a Warden U-type maze; (3) the human subject 
retained a fixed body position while the rat did not. 
20 human adults and 43 white rats learned the same 
maze pattern, taking respectively 16.7 and 24.2 trials. 
Rats were comparatively less variable. “ Entirely 
different types of errors were made by the two 
groups: humans tend to alternate, rats to maintain 
a direction. The learning curves are very similar in 
shape, that for the humans being always below that 
of the rats. Humans learn the outside portions first; 
rats learn in a regressive order. Reliabilities com- 
puted through errors on odd and even trials are 
+-0.95 for humans and + 0.88 for rats; by first 
and second halves of learning are -+- 0.95 for humans 
and + 0.86 for rats. Running rats a number of 
trials only slightly beyond the mean is justified by 
the correlation of +-0.96 between errors made in 
satisfying the criterion and those made in the 25 trial 
minimum required of all animals, the mean being 
24.2.” There is a bibliography of 22 titles and a 
review of the literature on comparisons of human 
and animal learning.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1035. Ilse, D. Wher den Farbensinn der Tag- 
falter. (On the color-sense of butterflies.) Zsch. 
f. vergl. Physiol., 1929, 8, 658-692.—Butterflies were 
conditioned, through feeding, to artificial flowers of 
different colors. When tested in the presence of a 
series of grays of varying degrees of brightness, it 
was found that they possessed a “ pronounced sensi- 
tivity to colors.” It was shown furthermore that, 
when the butterflies were allowed free access to many 
different colors at once, they manifested color prefer- 
ences. “ They preferred, from the Hering series, red, 
yellow, yellowish-green, blue, violet, and purple, to 
the greens, blue-greens, and grays.” This coincides 
with their reactions to natural flowers. Other con- 
clusions were: the visibility of the spectrum for 
butterflies extends to longer wave-lengths than for 
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bees and other insects; butterflies may form associa- 
tions and retain them in memory for at least twenty- 
four hours. Bibliography —W. D. Commins (Stan- 
ford). 


1036. Kolosvary, G. Beitrige zur Tierpsychol- 
ogie. (Contributions to animal psychology.) Arch. 
f. Naturgesch., 1926, 8, 76-97.—A collection of brief 
observations on various phases of animal behavior 
in the following order: (1) Orientation: a bat con- 
fined in a small room originally made escaping move- 
ments toward a half-opened window, but periodically 
circled phototactically about a  centrally-located 
lamp. This tropism apparently occurs only under 
very special cireumstances. (2) Escape impulse: 
spiders kept in large flasks sought release by build- 
ing a ladder network from the bottom; this act was 
repeated even though they were caught and replaced 
many times. (3) Feeding: salamanders, which nor- 
mally eat liver and lung pieces, when offered sliced 
bits of paradise apple, seized them greedily, but 
spewed them out at once; repeated tests indicated 
that color rather than smell was the guiding factor. 
(4) Variation: the grass spider normally lays its 
eggs in holes protected by a super-imposed arched 
web. Among 100 specimens, one individual was ob- 
served to omit the construction of the protective web. 
(5) Habitual impulsions: captive crows bathed in 
water of —5° C. in January. A eat which used to 
gaze at a bird cage, continued to fixate its vision 
upon its former site even when the cage was moved 
% meter away. (6) Special instinets: the interest of 
mice in ereeping through small holes was used to 
capture them without employing any bait. The 
eavity back of the wood or metal, however, must be 
dark. (7) Sex life: the intensity of caterwauling of 
female eats runs parallel to falls in temperature; 
graphic records kept for a few seasons indicate this 
relation, at least in winter. (8) Combat: falcons and 
pigeons alternately occupied a given site for nesting, 
the former expelling the latter. (9) Intelligence: 
several frogs perched on the back of a buffalo in 
pursuit of flies would be tossed into a puddle by the 
swishing of the beast’s tail, but clambered back at 
once as though appreciating that the bigger animal’s 
blows were not directed at them.—G. W. Hartmann 
(Pennsylvania State). 

1037. Kropp, B. Geotropic orientation in arthro- 
pods: IV. The beetle Pyrophorus. J. Gen. Psychol., 
1929, 2, 484-488.—“ The geotropie orientation of the 
luminous tropical beetle Pyrophorus obeys the equa- 
tion found for Tetraopes. The angle of upward, 
oriented creeping is directly proportional to the sine 
of the inclination of the su The mechanics of 
geotropic response is the same in these cases, the 
different slopes of the lines in the two cases indicating 
only respectively different constants——-H. Cason 
(Rochester). 


1038. MacBride, E. W. Racial memory of eels. 
Eug. News, 1929, 14, 180.—Eel larvae of a European 
species, hatched in mid-Atlantic, swim toward 
Europe; larvae of an American species swim toward 
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America. Is this “racial memory”? (Source of 
facts is not stated.)—R. K. White (Stanford). 


1039. Merrill, R. H. Synchronous flashing of fire- 
flies. Science, 1930, 71, 132.—Recorded by “early 
Spanish chroniclers” from “the tropical forests 
bordering the Gulf of Mexico.”—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

1040. Muenzinger, K. F., Koerner, L., & Irey, E. 
Variability of an habitual movement in guinea pigs. 
J. Comp. Psychol., 1929, 9, 425-436.—The purpose 
of the study was to throw light on the problem of 
eogren d versus mechanization in habit formation 

forcing a certain d of mechanization on the 
pF It could then be determined whether the 
mechanization tended to stereotype the movement as 
a whole or whether a certain amount of plasticity 
still remained. The apparatus was a problem box. 
6 guinea pigs were given 600 trials, the first 50 being 
considered as the period of acquisition and the bal- 
ance as belonging to the period of mechanization. 
An analysis of the last 550 trials led the authors to 
conclude: “It has been shown that mechanization of 
an habitual movement, enforced through an arrange- 
ment of external conditions, is still accompanied by 
variability of its pattern and of its dynamic aspects. 
Accessory movements, while on the whole exhibiting 
much plasticity, show some mechanization of a brief 
and unstable kind. The former set of facts does in 
no wise support the nerve-path theory of habit for- 
mation, because the mechanization of the movement 
is fully determined by external conditions. The séc- 
ond set of facts rather supports the pve | 
theory of habit formation, although the writers hold 
that it is not out of harmony with the functional 
theory of habit formation which seems to be de- 
manded by the facts of plasticity and variability ob- 
served in this and a preceding study.”—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

1041. Rich, W. H., & Morton, F. G. Salmon 
tagging experiments in Alaska, 1927 and 1928. 
U. 8. Bur. Fish., 1929, Doe. No. 1057. Pp. 23.—Seven- 
:teen tables and two maps present the data on the re- 
capture of tagged salmon in Alaskan waters during 
1927 and 1928. The evidence corroborates the find- 
ings on salmon migration reported in earlier papers 
(Bull. Bur. Fish., 1923, 1925, 1926, 1927).—C. M. 
Louttit (Hawaii). 


1042. Sharp, W. L. Disintegrative effects of con- 
tinuous running and removal of the food incentive 
upon a maze habit of albino rats. J. Comp. Psy- 
chol., 1929, 9, 405-423.—The object of the study 
was to determine the effect on the maze habit of a 
successive repetition of trials and a removal of the 
food incentive. 90 males and 91 females, beginxing 
at the age of 60 days, were trained in a maze of the 
Chicago type to run one trial per day until four out 
of five correct responses occurred. When this eri- 
terion was attained the rats were cast by chance into 
ten different groups. Five of these groups ran the 
maze repeatedly during the experimental period 
without the food incentive, which consisted of cream. 
The other five groups ran repeatedly with the food 
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incentive. Of the first five groups, one ran 1 trial 
per day on successive days until 40 trials were com- 
pleted, a second ran 2 trials per day on successive 
days until 40 trials were completed, a third ran 4 
trials per day on successive days until 52 trials were 
completed, a fourth ran 12 trials per day until 60 
trials were completed, and a fifth ran continuously 
for one hour on six successive days. The other five 
groups were run on the same schedule as those men- 
tioned above except that no food was given. When 
more or less continuous running with the food in- 
centive present was required the results were as fol- 
lows: (1) Appreciable disintegrative effects oc- 
eurred. (2) The disintegrative effects produced by 
increasing the number of trials were at a maximum 
on the first day and were thereafter rapidly reduced 
by practice. (3) The disintegrative effect varied 

y with the number of trials run per day, in- 
creasing as the number of trials per day increased. 
(4) “In so far as the conditions under which the 
animals worked are comparable to those of work 
eurve investigations we may say that the animals 
exhibit the phenomena of initial spurt, adaptation, 
general decrement, and end spurt.” Removal of the 
food incentive introduced a marked degree of disin- 
tegration which practice reduced but little. When 
the food incentive was removed and the number of 
trials per day increased the following resulted: (1) 
A variable and marked degree of disintegration was 
produced. (2) The disintegration effect was at a 
minimum for the first trial of an average day’s work 
and at a maximum for the second trial. (3) The 
point at which maximum disintegration was reached 
varied inversely with the number of trials run per 
day. (4) The point at which practice became ef- 
feetive in reducing the disintegrative effects varied 
inversely with the number of trials run per day. 
(5) “The average degree of disintegration thus in- 
troduced tends to vary inversely with the number of 
trials run per day; i.e., the greater the number of 
trials run per day the less the disintegration.”—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1043. Tsai, L. 8. Sex glands and adaptive abil- 
ity. Science, 1930, 71, 106-108.—12 totally cas- 
trated rats made consistently poorer records than 8 
semi-eastrated animals in both problem box and maze 
learning, and the semi-castrated animals made poorer 
records than 7 conirols; these animals were of the 
same age and body weight, and had learned a maze 
different from the one used here. The same differ- 
ences appeared with 16 additional animals inex- 
perienced in maze learning (8 experimental and 8 
control). It is suggested that Pavlov’s findings re- 

ing the effect of the sex hormone on the ex- 
citability of nerve centers may have a bearing here; 
further experiments are under way.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

1044. Upton, M. Functional disturbances of hear- 
ing in guinea pigs after long exposure to an intense 
tone. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 397-412.—Definite 
functional changes oceur in the responses of guinea 
pigs to auditory stimuli after exposure to an intense 
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tone over an extended period of time. There is a 
loss of sensitivity to tones of the exposure frequency 
within a wide range of intensities. A low degree of 
sensitivity to high intensities of the exposure fre- 
quency remains after the period of exposure. An 
inerease of sensitivity to the exposure frequently 
takes place when the exposure tone is of lower in- 
tensity. Exposure to an intense tone apparently 
does not affect the sensitivity to other frequencies. 
The results support a place-piteh or resonance theory 
of perception of sound which regards the cochlea 
as the organ of pitch discrimination. An explana- 
tion of the perception of intensity is offered by the 
linear spread of the disturbance set up in the basilar 
membrane by a sound, thus making the number of 
fibers stimulated a direct correlate of the intensity 
of the perceived tone.—H. Cason (Rochester). 


1045. White, B. A. A captive-born chimpanzee. 
Scient. Mo., 1929, 29, 558-565.—Notes on the early 
development of behavior in a chimpanzee artificially 
fed—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


1046. Yoshioka, J. G. A further study in dis- 
crimination of maze patterns by the rat. Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Psychol., 1929, 4, 135-153.—Modifica- 
tions of the maze used in the author’s previous study 
of a similar nature were used in this investigation. 
Various patterns were offered for discrimination. 
The results are as follows: “ (1) The rat diserimi- 
nated the pentagon from the triangle and preferred 
the pentagon. (2) The rat discriminated the nona- 
gon from the triangle and preferred the nonagon, 
but the preference shown for the nonagon was not 
any greater than the preference shown for the penta- 
gon. The rat failed to discriminate between the 
pentagon and the nonagon. (3) The rat diserimi- 
nated the heptadecagon from the triangle and pre- 
ferred the heptadeecagon, but the preference shown 
for the heptadecagon was not any greater than the 
preference shown for the pentagon. The rat failed 
to discriminate between the pentagon and the hepta- 
decagon. (4) A threshold in discrimination of maze 
patterns used in the present experiment seems to 
lie between the triangle and the pentagon. The pat- 
terns more complex than the pentagon could not 
be discriminated from one another. (5) The rat 
discriminated the triangle from the pentagon No. 2, 
which was formed by cutting a little notch at one 
vertex of the triangle.” The possibility of choices 
on the basis of position habits was excluded. The 
final conclusion is that “the rat prefers in general 
a more complex pattern to a simple one within the 
limits of discriminability.” The author points out 
that the preferences found in the experiments may 
be due to orientation or differential eues of various 
kinds. He is working at present to determine the 
factors making for preference——N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

1047. Yoshioka, J. G. Weber's law in the dis- 
crimination of maze distance by the white rat. 
Univ. Calif. Publ. Psychol., 1929, 4, 155-184.—Using 
the method of wrong and right cases and two spe- 
cidlly constructed mazes which allowed the lengths 
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of the alleys to be altered, the author mes ae to 
determine whether Weber’s Law holds for dis- 
crimination of maze distance by the white rat. 
“ Maze I was so constructed that two paths visually 
similar were offered for choice. One path was 211 
inches long and kept constant, while the other could 
be shortened by steps of 13 inches. Maze II was 
similarly construe but magnified by two. Five 
short paths were used in each maze, giving rise to 
five comparison situations in which the ratios of the 
long to the short paths were 1.44, 1.33, 1.23, 1.14, 
and 1.07 respectively. Each rat was offered only one 
such comparison situation and six trials per day for 
nine days constituted a rat’s experimental program. 
In maze I 97 rats were used, distributed approxi- 
mately equally to the five situations; 100 rats were 
used on maze II, also equally distributed.” Scores 
were recorded in eight categories based on the type 
of performance at points of choice, retracing, etc. 
The scores of the first four days were discarded and 
the seores of the last five days alone considered in 
the final comparison. The justifications for this pro- 
cedure and for the mathematical treatments are dis- 
eussed at length. The results “seem to prove that 
with different absolute distances the same relative 
difference of distance yields the same proportion of 
correct choices. This is nothing less than Weber’s 
Law. Therefore it is concluded that Weber’s Law 
holds in the discrimination of maze distances by the 
white rat within the limits of distance investigated 
in this experiment.” Bibliography—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh ). 
[See also abstracts 976, 982, 984, 985, 1013, 
1014, 1024.] 
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1048. [Anon.] The Human Betterment Founda- 
tion. Eugenics, 1929, 3.—This foundation, recently 
incorporated by E. S. Gosney, Pasadena philanthro- 
pist and diseiple of eugenics, who has accomplished 


most on the negative program of eugenics, seeks to 
prevent rather than palliate social ills—W. C. Poole 


(Worcester, Mass.). 

10649. Fetscher, R. Vererbung und Kriminalitat. 
(Heredity and criminality.) Vererbung u. Ge- 
schlechtsleben, 1929, 2, 3-10.—A. Rimer (Leipzig). 

1050. Freeman, F. N. An investigation of the 
intelligence of foster children. Soc. Serv. Rev., 
1929, 3, 30-34.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

1051. Keller, H. Ober die Beziehungen zwischen 
Begabung und Fortpflanzung. (On the relation 
between intelligence and reproduction.) Arch. f. 
Rassen- u. Gesellsch.-biol., 1929, 22, 36-49.—In spe- 
cial classes for defectives the children belong to much 
larger fraternities than those of advanced children.— 
(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

1052. Lotka, A. J. The spread of generations. 
Human Biol., 1929, 1, 305-320.—200 years after 0 
generations, generations 6, 7, 8, and 9 are reprodue- 
ing, ps mainly the 7th—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 


























1053. Moore, E. Sterilization of the unfit. Nine- 
teenth Cent., 1929, 105, 498-511.—(Courtesy Social 
aa Abstracts). 


054. Philiptschenko, J. Zur Frage nach der 
paeeiuande der Factorenzahl bei Vererbung quanti- 
tativer Merkmale. (The question of the computa- 
tion of the number of factors in inheritance of 
quantitative characters.) Zsch. f. indiv. Abstam.- u. 
Vererbungsl., 1929, 51, 245-248—/(Bibliographia 
Eugenica ). 

1055. Popenoce, P. Sterilization in California. 
Proc. 34 Race Betterment Conf., 1928, 168-176.—It 
is found that the sterilization of females in Cali- 
fornia includes three groups: (1) non-delinquent but 
mentally abnormal women who should not bear more 
children; (2) girls of low grade intelligence open to 
the advances of unscrupulous men; and (3) delin- 
quent and mentally abnormal girls who will bear 
illegitimate children unless sterilized. The third 
group needs careful supervision or segregation —W. 
C. Poole (Worcester, Mass.). 

1056. Sachs, E. Beitrag zum Studium der Verer- 
bung von Stérungen des Farbensinnes. (Contribu- 
tion to the study of heredity of disturbances of the 
color sense.) Klin. Monatsbl. f. Augenhk., 1928, 81, 
231-233.—Cases of three deuteranopie sisters from 
a family which could be studied through several 
generations. Confirms the findings of Schiétz that 
red-green color blindness is always inherited as a 
sex-linked recessive.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

1057. Thurstone, L. L., & Jenkins, RB. L. Birth 
order and intelligence. J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 
641-651—The problem has been studied with a 
sampling of 1430 cases from the records of the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research. The cases vary in fre- 
quency from 1 to 500 over 13 ordinal numbers, but 
attention is confined to ordinal numbers 1 to 6, 
where the range is 42 to 500. Mean intelligence 
(Stanford-Binet) decreases with increase in ordinal 
number. In this computation, however, such factors 
as social and economic status are not controlled. To 
eliminate such disturbing factors, a study of siblings 
only was made. This shows that mean IQ increases 
with birth order and that this effect is not limited 
to a handicapping of the first-born, but is progressive 
at least as far as the eighth-born child. “The later 
born children seem to be brighter on the average than 
their earlier born siblings and the variability of test 
intelligence seems to increase with order of birth.” 
Some possible interpretations are suggested—J. A. 
McGeoch (Arkansas). 


1058. Weber, O. Beriicksichtigung der Erblich- 
keitsforschung in Schule und Berufsberatung. 
(Consideration of the study of heredity in school and 
vocational guidance.) Jugend u. Beruf, 1929, 4, 
336-338.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1059. West, L. 8. .On the matter of “ eugenic 
babies.” Good Health, 1929, 64, 36-37.—(Courtesy 


Social Science Abstracts). 
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1060. Witty, P. A.. & Lehman, H.C. The dogma 
and biology of human inheritance. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1936, 35, 548-563—The Twenty-seventh Yearbook 
of tne National Society for the St of Education 
attempts to summarize the crucial evidence regarding 
the relative potency of heredity and environment, 
respectively, in determining mental capacity and 
scholastic ability. Original studies are presented 
also. Many of the conclusions in the Yearbook are 
based upon two hypotheses of very questionable 
validity, namely, (1) that mental tests measure gen- 
eral intelligence, and (2) that mental traits are 
subject to the same laws of inheritance as are phys- 
ical ones. In the pioneer days of the testing move- 
ment general intelligence was thought to be made up 
of inborn, rather closely related abilities. Unless 
one holds that the abilities of man are closely re- 
lated, there is no justification for the concept of 
general intelligence. Nevertheless, experimentation 
is cited which shows rather conclusively that the 
integers measured by the various intelligence tests 
(social, abstract, ete.) do not show high positive 
correlation. Indeed, several outstanding leaders in 
the field of tests and measurements now admit that 
the “ general-intelligence” test has been misnamed. 
In reality it is only a measure of educational oppor- 
tunity and attainment. The very definition of gen- 
eral intelligence (which many mental testers accept) 
as a sum total of closely related abilities precludes 
the possibility of paralleling the inheritance of in- 
telligence to the inheritance of physical traits until 
each of the mental abilities has been identified and 
its inheritance demonstrated empirically. Neither 
of these feats has thus far been accomplished. The 
assumption of a mental-physical parallelism in in- 
heritance (unless one means structure by the term 
“mental,” which the writers in the Yearbook de- 
cidedly do not mean) is an unwarranted and rather 
questionable postulate from which to proceed. 
Visher’s data suggest that the Stanford emphasis 
upon the potency of hereditary factors is hardly 
warranted.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


1061. Wood-Jones, F. Man’s place among the 
mammals. London: Arnold, 1929. Pp. 372 -4- xi. 
21s.—The thesis of this book is that man has de- 
seended from a small tarsioid form and that his 
phylogenetic stem has never been involved with those 
of the New or Old World monkeys or the great apes. 
Comparative anatomy and paleontology afford the 
bulk of the evidence in support of this thesis. For 
the comparative psychologist the book is valuable 
because of Chapter XVI “The Lemurs—Habits ” 
and sections of other chapters which describe the be- 
havior of treeshrews, tarsiers, and the Cebidae. The 
descriptions of behavior are in part original and in 
part from the literature-—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 


1062. Wright, 8. Fisher’s theory of dominance. 
Amer. Nat., 1929, 58, 274-279.—General considera- 
tion of the physiological meaning of dominance and 
recessiveness.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

[See also abstracts 1112, 1149, 1341, 1379.] 
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1063. Adler, A. Individualpsychologie in der 
Schule. (Individual psychology in the school.) 
Leipzig: Hirzel, 1929. Pp. viii-+114. M. 550.— 
A collection of lectures given before a group of 
teachers while Adler was docent at the Pedagogical 
Institute of Vienna. He attempts to show the prac- 
tical implications of the principles of individual 
psychology in school procedure. He develops the 
idea of the school as the place for the development 
of the individual into a being capable of further in- 
dividual development through society, accepting the 
ideals of society as his own and cooperating in the 
accomplishment of such ideals. His development 
must be along the lines of inter-relatiqnship, the de- 
velopment of a Mitmenschlichkeit. The home often 
produces the individualistic, self-interested child. 
The school is the test of how far the child has pro- 
gressed toward the social ideal. Every new situation 
arising is such a character test. Only in complete 
acceptance of the ideal of “ togetherness” lies safety 
against abnormal behavior of all kinds. Human 
beings are definitely conditioned to become social- 
minded, their dependence brings the need. Integra- 
tion is the solution of normal behavior, both in indi- 
vidual and in group life. Personality weakness and 


distortions indicate the following of an aim not in 
harmony with the whole. The school must lead the 
child to a self-recognition and estimate of the degree 


to which his sense of fellowship has developed. 
Adler diseusses abnormal behavior patterns, asking 
in their investigation two questions: (1) What is the 


situation in the presence of which the behavior pat- 
tern shows itself? (2) What has preceded that has 
led to the building up of the particular mechaniza- 


tion? He sees abnormalities in three classes of 
children: (1) the handicapped child, (2) the petted 
child, (3) the hated child. There is a discussion of 
early memories as revealing causes for departures 
in behavior, and dreams and phantasies as avenues 
through which the child finds release. He illustrates 
with a number of dreams of children their possible 
values for child study. Emphasis is laid on the 
value of complete understanding with the child, an 
identification with him, without which there is no 
hope of training. Individual psychology is a field 
that has explored the way to child understanding and 
promises to develop more and more for schoolroom 
use. The article closes with an individual psychology 
questionnaire valuable for diagnosis of problem chil- 
dren.—A. B. Herrig (Central State Teachers Col- 
lege). 

1064. Auden, G. A. Jerome Cardan; a study in 
personality. J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, 220-233.—The 
life of Jerome Cardan is reviewed from a psycholog- 
ical point of view, showing the motives and under- 
lying forces which molded his life. Born out of wed- 
lock, he was an unwanted child, and suffered great 
deprivation, gross neglect and eruelty during his 
childhood. A marked inferiority complex developed, 


which together with instability of mind showed itself 
throughout his 


life. Although he later became 
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famous as a doctor, his career was marked by diffi- 
eulties caused by his own personality defects. His 
mercurial fortunes seemed to be related to his tre- 
mendous drive to compensate for his inferiority feel- 
ings, coupled with instability. F. Symmes (Insti- 
tute for Child Guidance). 

1065. Brachfeld, O. M. Ernest Seilliére et l’indi- 
vidualpsychologie adlerienne. (M. Ernest Seilliére 
and the Adlerian individual-psychology.) Int. Zsch. 
f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 5, 344-350.—The article 
presents a very sharp criticism in a review of the 
book entitled Psych se ou Psychologie Imperial- 
iste Allemande. M. Seilliére is credited with having 
overcome his German hatred, but is aceused of hetred 
of the Jews. This hatred is evidenced in the sarcastic 
characterizations of Freud’s statements as “ talmu- 
dies” and “rabbinies,” and in the frequent refer- 
ences to “racial origin.” Brachfeld feels that the 
point is not well taken, since Jung, Adler, and even 
Freud are presented finally not as Jews but as rep- 
resentative German thinkers. /Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, Marx, Nietzsche, Freud and 
Kant are all characterized as mystics. Adler is pre- 
sented as a disciple of Freud who is dissatisfied with 
the doctrine of pansexualism and who supplants the 
libido with the “instinct for domination.” Hence 
Adler’s psychology is characterized as “ imperial- 
istic.”—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

1066. Brandhuber-Etschfeld, F. Die Individual- 
psychologie Alfred Adlers und der Universalismus 
Othmar Spanns. (The a ata eager ae of 
Alfred Adler and the universalism of Othmar 
Spann.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 5, 367- 
369.—The article states that political economy as 
presented by Spann strives to solve the problem 
of how to organize the individual into an over-indi- 
vidual, moral world-order. The stabilization of a 
personality is likewise a problem of adjusting the 
individual to his social group. Both are social prob- 
lems in the true sense and can never be achieved on 
an egocentric basis. Personal aggrandizement at the 
expense of another or of the group is exeluded for 
both the psychologist and the social economist.—0O. 
N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

1067. Breuer, M. J. Case reports illustrating 
diagnostic principles in sexual psychopathology. 
Nebraska State Med. J., 1929, 14, 159-163.—(Cour- 
tesy Social Science Abstracts). 

1068. Brill, A. A. Sex and the physician. Urol. 
& Cutaneous Rev., 1929, 33, 750-756.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). ; 

1069. Bruhn, K. Tva kapitel om ungflickalderns 
kirleksliv. Andra studien: Eros och Demeter. 
(Two chapters on the love life of young girls. See- 
ond study: Eros and Demeter.) Tidskr. f. Psykol. o. 
Ped. Forsk., 1929, 2, 103—-150.—The love life of nor- 
mal young girls is studied by means of the case his- 
tory method. The author concludes that Freud’s 
theory does not adequately or correctly cover the phe- 
nomena involved.—K. Jensen (Ohio State). 

basis of 


1070. Burrow, T. The 
neurosis and dream. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 

















48-65.—The term “ phyloanalysis” is used to desig- 
nate the method of group analysis whose primary. 
conditions are: first, the totally different quality of 
finding that results when the material observed is 
seen as a whole rather than in its separate sae 
second, the necessity for a concomitantly synthetic 
adaptation on the part of the observer toward the 
material to be observed. Phyloanalysis, contrary to 
psychoanalysis, does not oceupy itself with the past. 
“The moment at hand, as it exists socially, presents 
all the elements which first induced the individual’s 
neurosis and, in relation to it, the dream and the 
symptom are alike but secondary results.” “ Right” 
and “wrong” are inherent in every moral act and 
the choice of action alternates according to the 
chance direction of the individual’s attention. “It is 
just this bi-dimensional image of self-advantage with 
its anti-social incentive to individual repression that 
constitutes the physiological motive to nervous dis- 
orders and insanity.” Phyloanalysis also traces to 
these processes reactions which we are accustomed 
to call normal. Training the child consists in in- 
ducing in him neural behavior patterns which corre- 
spond to the patterns of his social environment.— 
M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


1071. Claparéde, E. Le sommeil et la veille. 
(Sleeping and waking.) J. de psychol., 1929, 26, 
433-493.—There are sections on activity and rest, 
sleep, the state of sleep, the duration of sleep, the 
depth of sleep, the tranquillity and immobility of 
sleep, the quality and reparatory action of os ex- 
perimental insomnia, waking, orientation d 
varieties of sleep and types of sleepers, pov = of 
sleep, theories of sleep, the mechanism of sleep, 
origins of sleep, the hygiene of sleep, and a biol 
theory of sleep. Most of the article is a review of ex- 
perimental and theoretical articles. The author’s bio- 
logical theory, for which he claims to find ample 
support in the literature, is that “we do not sleep 
because we are intoxicated or exhausted, rather we 
sleep to prevent being intoxicated or exhausted.” 
There is a bibliography of 120 titles—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 


1072. Codrington, K. de B. Spirit possession. 
Man, 1929, 39, 121-122.—(Courtesy Social Science 
Abstracts). 


1073. David-Schwarz, H. Der Typus der “ weis- 
sen” Frau im Werk Eduard von Keyserlings. (The 
“ white” woman type in the writings of Eduard von 
a pe ) Psychol. Rundschau, 1929, 1, 285- 

—Keyserling, who had a markedly repressed 
type of personality, revealed himself in the types of 
women which he characterized in his writings. All 
of these have the tendency to keep themselves from 
becoming known by others. The author discusses 


these personalities, which fall into three re- 
wae 1% of Keyserling’s life and mental 
make-up. selects the characters of Benigne in 


Benigne’s Experience, Beate in Beate and Mareile, 
and Anne-Marie in Harmonie. All belong to the 
shut-in type ignated by Kretschmer as the schi- 
zoid temperament, lacking in warmth, bearing an air 
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of aloofness even to those who are nearest to them. 
The article is to be continued.—A. B. Herrig (Central 
State Teachers College). 

1074. Davis, K. B. Factors in the sex life of 
twenty-two hundred women. New York: Harper, 
1929. Pp. xx-+ 430. $3.50.—Seven of the twelve 
chapters and one of the two appendices have been 
reprinted from the Journal of Social Hygiene, Jour- 
nal of Mental Hygiene, and American Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. These include question- 
naire tabulations, correlations and a few suggestions 
for interpretation on the topics of use of econtra- 
ceptives, frequency of intercourse, happiness of 
married life, masturbation, periodicity of sex desire, 
and reasons for non-cooperation. There are new 
chapters on the backgrounds of the married and un- 
married groups, and (in collaboration with other 
students) on homosexuality, opinion and experience, 
and comparative methodology. In the last, eompari- 
sons are made with the results of other investigators, 
notably McCall, Peck and Wells, and Hamilton. 
There is a bibliography of 37 items—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


1075. Elkind, H. [Ed] The healthy mind 
New York: Greenberg, 1929. Pp. 269. $3.50.—A 
presentation of the facts of mental hygiene as they 
eoncern the adult individual. It is an adaptation of 
the material given in a series of lectures entitled 
“ Keeping Mentally Fit: — Hygiene for Adults,” 
given in Boston in the Spring of 1929 under the 
auspices of the Division SP University Extension of 
the State Department. The list of the contributors 
contains the names of recognized authorities in the 
field of mental hygiene. Follo are the titles of 
the papers and the names of those contributing 
them: The Child is Father of the Man, by D. A. 
Thom; Do We Americans Really Live? by J. J. 
Walsh; Fatigue, Worry and the Blues, by K. M. 
Bowman; Emotion and Intellect in Adult Life, by 
ye Moore; Normal and Abnormal Fear, by A. 
Myerson; The Job and Mental Health, by Vv. Vz. 
Anderson; Nerves—Their Meaning in our Lives, by 
E. L. Richards; Keeping Mentally Fit, by J. Jastrow. 
—C. W. Brown (California). 


1076. Feilchenfeld, L. Ueber die Entstehung des 
Pflichtgefiihls. (The origin of the feeling of duty.) 
Arch. f. system. Phil. u. Soziol., 1929, 32, 101-108.— 
A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1077. H. Hellmut von Gerlach. Eine 
Politikeranalyse. (Hellmut von Gerlach. An analy- 
sis of a politician.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1929, 5, 351-353.—An application of the principle 
that childhood riences account for adult person- 
ality traits and attitudes. Being the eldest living 
child and yet not the first born; having a Junker 
father and a bourgeoise mother; being small of 
stature and left handed (organ inferiority), account 
for the fundamental personality traits of Gerlach. 
Sense of justice, self-defense, and the tendency to 
follow group thinking are traits which make Gerlach 
at once a leader and a party man trustworthy and 
respectable. His pacifism is less emotional than in- 
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telleetual, and is based on an application of the prin- 
ciple of justice. Because of compensatory efforts to 
gain a sense of security he will always tend to be 
conservative.-—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


1078. Garrod, A. The power of personality. 
Brit. Med. J., 1929 (September).—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

1079. Gibbs, P. “Nerves” and city civilization. 
J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, 467-470.—Writing from the 
point of view of the novelist, the author suggests 
that functional nervous disorders are the price of 
civilization. As a remedy he endorses the mental 
clinie for “teaching people how to get right with 
their minds.”—Z. F. Symmes (Institute for Child 
Guidance). 


1080. Gurevitech, Z. A. Sexualleben der Bauerin. 
(Sex life of the peasant woman.) Zsch. f. Sez.- 
wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 16, 416-417.—The section on 
sex knowledge of the division for social hygiene of 
the Ukrainian Psycho-Neurological Institute has 
undertaken a study of the sex life of several different 
social groups. At present material has been col- 
lected from 1500 women of the peasant class, by 
means of a questionnaire filled out under the agency 
of numerous physicians throughout the Ukraine. 
The questionnaire seeks to arrive at an estimate of 
the sexual desires, habits, and knowledge of the 
group, together with the effect of these aspects on 
their mental life. The questionnaire is quoted in 
full. Results will be published later—H. Marshall 
(Stanford). 


1081. Giinther, A. E. Der analysierte Analytiker 
(Freud). (The analyzed analyst—Freud.) Dtsch. 
Volkstum, 1929, 11, 832-840.—Maylan’s paper on 
Freud’s tragic complex is the basis of this account. 
—A. Rimer (Leipzig). 

1082. Hofer, A. H. Das Leben ohne physischen 
Kérper. (Life without a physical body.) Berlin: 
Bode, 1928. Pp. 31. M. 0.75.—Reports his own 
parapsychological experiences—A. Rémer (Leip- 
zig). 

1083. Holub, A. Aus der neuesten Literatur 
tiber Organminderwertigkeit. (Some of the newest 
literature on organ inferiority.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1929, 5, 325-328.—Citations from recent 
medical and clinical literature. These show that 
Adler’s doctrines of vicarious and sympathetic in- 
fluences upon other organs as well as of a possible 
hyper- or compensatory functioning of an inherently 
weak organ are being accepted by the medical pro- 
fession of the day in theory and practice—O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 

1084. Kiinkel, F. Die Arbeit am COharakter. 
(The work on character.) Bahn: Schwerin i. M., 
1929. Pp. 160. Rm. 8.15.—The author, a physician 
of Berlin, presents a modern psychotherapy for the 
benefit of teachers, ministers, social workers, and 
those who seek relief from mental disorders. The 
book lays an individual-psychological foundation for 
the understanding of mental disorders. It offers 
practical instruction and gives definite rules for the 
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education of children, for self-education, and for 
the therapeutic treatment of patients. fourth 
part is a detailed analysis of a 35-year-old business 
man who was unable to meet other men and tried 
desperately and without success to get relief, and of 
the therapist’s attitude toward the patient. The 
author’s method comprises training for courageous 
living, and his psycho is a definite philosophy of 
life—H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 


1085. Kunz, H. Erwiderung auf A. Kronfelds: 
“Zur Theorie der Individualpsychologie.” (Reply 
to Kronfeld’s “ On the Theory of Individual Psychol- 
ogy.”) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 5, 353- 
358.—Kuntz holds that, in the very nature of the 
situation, it is easy either to confuse or to support a 
factual criticism of a psychological movement with 
that of the psychology of the psychologist. Kunz 
insists that not he, but Kronfeld is guilty of this 
error. Kunz further criticizes as unscientific the 
hypostatizing of abstract concepts into existential 
realities, which, he says, occurs when the individual- 
psychologist speaks of a “feeling of social relation- 
ship” (Gemewmschaftsgefiihl) and of a “ rational 
ethos,” and when he assigns too much controlling in- 
fluence to “insight.” The position assumed by many 
followers of Adler, that their success in case work 
proves the soundness of their theoretical position, is 
also criticized. The main point of the controversy 
thus is one of interest. Kunz is interested primarily 
in exact logical and abstract definition, Kronfeld in 
clearly stated workable hypotheses.—O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit). 

1086. Marafién, G. Nuevas ideas sobre el prob- 
lema de la intersexualidad y sobre la cronologia de 
los sexos. (New ideas on the problem of intersex- 
uality and the chronology of the sexes.) Rev. Occi- 
dente, 1928, 6, 257-293.—(Courtesy Social Science 
Abstracts). 


1087. Martin, A.C. “Psychic prep.” L. I. Med. 
J., 1929, 23, 211-214.—(Courtesy Social Science Ab- 
stracts). 

1088. Mauerhofer, H. Charakterologische Grund- 
richtungen: Syntonie und Idiotonie. (Fundamental 
determinants in characterology: syntony and idio- 
tony.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1929, 1, 297-301.—The 
author clarifies the meaning of the term “creature ” 
as denoting, not only that which has been created, 
but rather that which is being created, the never- 
completed self, a part of the past and of the future. 
It is a self recognizing an outer world and an inner 
self finding in contact with this outer world a need 
for adjustment. In this demand to find oneself in 
relationship to the whole of life lies the determining 
factor for the appearance of the psychological types. 
The author distinguishes between the syntonie and 
the idiotonie personality, following Bleuler’s dis- 
erimination. The former ts the world and its 
eustoms with readi is social-minded and easily 
feels itself as a part of the whole. For the idiotone 
the self rather than the world is the determining 
factor. He evaluates everything with reference to 
self. The syntone is divergent, the idiotone is con- 
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vergent. The former loses himself in the world, the 
latter in self and Deity. In using the terms “syn- 
tone” and “ idiotone,” the author sees a connotation 
not included in the terms “extrovert” and “ intro- 
vert” of Jung, “A-typus” and “B-typus” of 
Jaenseh, “Zyklothym” as used by Kretschmer, 
“ color-type ” as used by Scholl, and claims original- 
ity for the latter of the two terms, namely, “ idio- 
tone” with its analysis—A. B. Herrig (Central 
State Teachers College). 


1089. Niceforo, A. La personnalité et le langage. 
(Personality and language.) Rev. de PInst. de So- 
ciol., 1929, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1090. Rasey, M. J. Pater Browns Geheimnis. 
(The secret of Father Brown.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1929, 5, 382-383.—The article calls at- 
tention to the individual-psychological character of 
G. K. Chesterton’s detective story. Father Brown 
solves murder mysteries by putting himself in the 
réle of the possible murderer. By thinking out in 
detail the means employed and motives, attitudes, 
and emotions experienced by the murderer, he can 
with assurance identify the guilty one. This under- 
standing the attitude of another, it is implied, is the 
method of the individual-psychologist.—O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 


1091. Reigbert, RB. Wahrheit und Wesenhaftig- 
keit in der Physiognomik. (Truth and reality in 
physiognomy.) Zsch. f. Menschenkd., 1929, 5, 176- 
179.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 


1092. Robinson, W. J. The oldest profession in 
the world. New York: Eugenics Publ. Co., 1929. 
Pe 100. $1.75.—The author considers the motives 
of the prostitute and of her clients, and suggests that 
since the structure of our society is such that the 
institution cannot be abolished, it should be improved 
and destigmatized to such an extent that it can yield 
the maximum social values. H. E. Barnes contributes 
a foreword.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1093. Sapir, E. The discipline of sex. Amer. 
Mercury, 1929, 16, 415-420.—(Courtesy Social Sci- 
ence Abstracts). 


1094. Schreiner, —. Seele und Technik. (Mind 
and method.) Dtsch. Zsch. f. Wohlfahrtspflege, 
1929, 5, No. 3—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1095. Smith, M. E. Some specific applications of 
mental hygiene. Hawaiian Educ. Rev., 1929, 18, 
59, 73-74.—The members of two classes in mental 
hygiene at the Territorial Normal School summer ses- 
sion (1929) were asked to list all cases of “ conflict 
over difference” that they themselves had experi- 
enced before the end of their high school days. The 
conflicts reported distributed as follows: primarily 
physical, 17; racial differences, 8; school-room situa- 
tions (8 because of superiority and 11 because of in- 
feriority), 25; dress, 30; ignorance of American cus- 
toms, 12; poverty, 12; adherence to the faith of a 
minority, 3; held to higher standards of conduct than 
neighbors, 5; doing work of the opposite sex, 5; gen- 
eral shyness and unpopularity, 11; miscellaneous, 6. 
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The importance of some of these conflicts to the 
school are pointed out.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 


1096. Steubing, —. Die Psychoanalyse und das 
Gewissen. (Psychoanalysis and conscience.) Gei- 
steskampf d. Gegenwart, 1929, 65, 409-416.—A. 
Rémer (Leipzig). 

1097. Strong, E. K., Jr.. & MacKenzie, H. Per- 
manence of interests of adult men. J. Soc. Psychol., 
1930, 1, 152-159.—The writers’ hypothesis is that 
interests are based upon one’s abilities but that they 
are evaluated largely in terms of social approval 
and disapproval. he present study reports the 
permanence of interests of 61 ministers and 32 certi- 
fied public accountants over a period of 14% years. 
Comparisons were made by use of the Cowdery In- 
terest Blank, and show a marked degree of perma- 
nence for each group. Ministers made proportion- 
ately more changes in personality items and fewer 
in amusement and school subject items.—M. P. 
Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

1098. Tigerstedt, C. Beitrige zur Kenntnis des 
Einflusses des Hungerns auf die Pihigkeit eine 
mechanische Prizisionsarbeit auszufiihren. (Con- 
tribution to the knowledge of the influence of hunger 
on the capability of carrying on precise mechanical 
work.) Bull. Battle Creek Samtarium, 1929, 24, 
285-289.—The ability to do precise mechanical work, 
as measured by the number of needles strung in 15 
minutes (divided into 3 equal periods) was not in- 
fluenced by a perio’ of fasting lasting 24 days.—H. 
F.. Israel (Stanford). 

1099. Von Borgersrode,-F. Some measurements 
of personality and character. Quar. J. Univ. North 
Dakota, 1929, 19, 241-255.—(Courtesy Social Sci- 
ence Abstracts). 


1100. Von Monakow, ©. Zur Krisis der Psych- 
analyse. (The crisis of psychoanalysis.) Schweiz. 
Arch. f. Newr. u. Psychiat., 1929, 24, 75-79.—A. 
Rémer (Leipzig). 

1101. Wexberg, E. Individual psychology. (Trans. 
by W. B. Wolfe.) New York: Cosmopolitan, 
1929. Pp. viii+ 428. $4.00.—The first two chap- 
ters discuss the integration and evolution of the 
purposive pattern of the personality. All human 
behavior may be arranged in a scheme in which two 
apparently conflicting tendencies are present: (1) 
the biological conative pattern, consisting of in- 
herited biologically purposeful functions, and (2) 
the personal conative pattern or trend toward a per- 
sonal goal, in terms of which every act must be in- 
terpreted. Through the process of “conative recon- 
stellation” the factors involved in the personal 
conative pattern are derived from those making up 
the environment and bodily constitution of the indi- 
vidual. The conflict between these two tendencies is 
not objectively real, but only appears so due to the 
transitional phase of development in which we are 
living. The goal of all education is the closest pos- 
sible amalgamation of the personal purposive pat- 
tern with the biological purposive pattern in the 
form of social feeling. Beyond this lies the ultimate 
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goal of a synthesis or unification of individualism 
and social feeling. Striving for superiority is an 
attempt to compensate for the feeling of inadequacy 
which develops naturally in the child as the result 
of various determining conditions: (1) the bodily 
constitution, (2) the social and economic situation, 
(3) sex, (4) the family constellation, (5) education. 
Chapters III to VII take up each of these factors in 
turn. Individual psychology differs from other 
schools in holding that hereditary factors become 
valid not directly as some specific physical predispo- 
sition, but only indirectly through the influence of 
the behavior pattern of the personality. Economic 
factors are the basis of the psychology of the rich 
and the poor, whereas sociological factors are of 
greater importance among the middle classes. Each 
position in the family constellation has its disad- 
vantages and peculiar problems under certain cir- 
cumstances. The conflict between individualism and 
communalism is centered in the problem of sexual 
life, due in part to the overemphasis on masculin- 
ity and the undervaluation of femininity. Unification 
of the goal of personal significance with the biolog- 
ically necessary social feeling depends upon courage, 
inner security, and self-confidence. Where inner 
inseeurity, egocentricity, and intense ambition come 
into conflict with reality, neurotic manifestations 
appear. The neurotic predisposition is present to 
some extent in every individual, but may not appear 
except in critical situations. Any mental or physical 
activity, part of the personal purposive pattern and 
characterized by the fiction of being an involuntary 
and pathological activity, that causes the individual’s 
partial or complete failure to solve the problems of 
life, is a neurotie symptom. The elaboration of these 
symptoms is the result of a psychophysical inter- 
action in which anxiety, the emotional expression of 
the inferiority feeling, plays the most important 
part, while organ inferiorities of every kind are de- 
terminant factors. Reflex phenomena, properly part 
of the biological purposive pattern, through conative 
reconstellation become instruments with which the 
neurotic attempts to attain his subjective goal of 
exaggerated godlikeness. In the psychoses, organ 
inferiority is an even more important determinant 
than in the neuroses. Not only may insanity be 
aligned with the concept of the conative unity of 
the personality, but this purposive activity may be 
traced even in the cireumstances that seem to be for- 
eign elements in the structure of the personality. 
Chapters VIII and IX diseuss the structure of the 
neurosis and the ehoice and origin of symptoms; 
Chapter X, the psychoses; and Chapters XI and 
XII, mental hygiene and psychotherapy, including 
pedagogical suggestions, a personality questionnaire 
for use with problem children, and an outline of the 
essentials of psychotherapeutie application of indi- 
vidual psychology.—G. L. Barclay (Nebraska). 
1102. Wexberg, BE. Uber Pflichtgefiihl. (The 
sense of duty.) Int. Zech. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 
5, 329-343.—Society today is organized too much 
on an egocentric and selfish basis. The sense of 
duty is a feeling of an inner necessity which urges 
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the individual to action in meeting certain demands 
of life. If it drives him to socialized activity it may 
serve the group and save the individual from sociai 
conflicts. It may, however, just as easily be directed 
in a pedantic way toward useless and even anti-social 
ends. A clear grasp of the foundations of social re- 
lationships and guidance by reason and insight is 
much to be preferred to the sense of duty as a con- 
trol of conduct. It is next to impossible to bring 
up children to the freedom of activity guided by in- 
sight, because whenever the traditional method of 
appeal to the sense of duty fails in arousing desired 
social behavior recourse is had to the use of arbi- 
trary outer foree. Either method may bring about 
more or less temporary and serious disturbances. 
True socialization under the sway of present-day 
individualism is all but impossible. The home, there- 
fore, even that of the trained and professional indi- 
vidual-psychologist, at times has need of outside pro- 
fessional or clinical advisory aid—O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit). 

1103. Wittels, F. Critique of love. New York: 
Macaulay, 1929. Pp. viii-+- 317. $3.50.—The author 
attempts to treat sex and love from a scientific point 
of view by applying the theories of psychoanalysis. 
He summarizes briefly his biography of Freud, 
showing how psychoanalysis originated and de- 
veloped, and points out that Freud’s conclusions re- 
garding the sex-life are undoubtedly correct. Vari- 
ous deviations in the means of attaining sex-pleas- 
ure are described. It is only man that has to a great 
extent detached his libido from the principle of 
propagation and made it an aim in itsel? ; this is the 
eause of man’s achievement in many lines, as well 
as of his perversions, but only when the fore-pleas- 
ure gives the same satisfaction as the normal end- 
pleasure ean such behavior be termed perverse. The 
sublimated forms of sadism which are frequently 
found in modern society are discussed. The bisexual 
nature of man and the ways in which the secondary 
sexual component can produce homosexuality are 
described; it is believed that the Oedipus complex 
is largely to blame for this perversion. Suicide is 
og as a desire to do away with this secondary 
side of the perenniite of which the possessor be- 
comes afraid. Narcissism and 2 ee 
eussed in some detail; the feeling of inferiority is 
explained as entirely dependent on this principle. 
It is important that the relationship of parents and 
children be of a rational nature, lest the normal 
Oedipus complex be enormously exaggerated. The 
distrust and hatred of a step-mother are largely 
based on this complex. “Le Grand Amour,” like 
all “over-heated passions” originates “in frustra- 
tion.” From the pages of literature are brought 
together cases of consuming passion and a psycho- 
analytical explanation is made. The close connection 
between love and hate is explained, and literary ex- 
amples given and analyzed. The relation between 

normal love and the perversions is ex- 

lained. The author ventures the following formula 

or love—“... love reaches its heights when two 
persons supplement each other in all their partial in- 
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stincts.” The author shows why people fundamen- 
tally desire children, and suggests that very possibly 
as times change we will again approach a period of 
strict monogamy and large families. The final chap- 
ter deals with the psychol of that product of our 
modern civilization “the child-woman,” who desires 
only to be attractive, takes everything and gives 
nothing, but is entirely dependent on others for her 
happiness.—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 
[See also abstracts 1024, 1107, 1152, 1156, 1191, 
1202, 1207, 1215, 1295, 1317, 1368, 1398, 1426, 
1430.] 
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1104. [Anon.] The mental hygiene movement 
in Canada. Canadian Nurse, 1929, 25, 59-62.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1105. Arrington, W. Nine years of mental hy- 
giene. Conn. Health Bull., 1929, 43, 168-171.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1106. Atkin, I. Smerdyakov: a review of an 
amoral epileptic. J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, 263-266.— 
A review of the character Smerdyakov in The 
Brothers Karamazov by Dostoevsky. [Illustrations 
of traits common to epileptics and amoral criminals 
are cited.—E. F. Symmes (Institute for Child Guid- 
ance). 


1107. Bragman, L. J. Personality changes in 
disease with special reference to tuberculosis. New 
York State J. Med., 1929 (October).—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


1108. Burr, ©. B. Practical psychology and 
psychiatry. (6th ed., rev.) Philadelphia: Davis, 
1930. Pp. 378. $2.75.—The sixth edition of a text 
book for nurses originally published in 1898 as a 
Primer of Psychology and Mental Disease. The first 
part of the book deals with the “ faculties of mind” 
and their interaction with the body; the second with 
symbolism in sanity and insanity; the third with in- 
sanity; the fourth with management of the insane, 
and the fifth with mental hygiene. The new edition 
contains new sections on sexual aberrations and para- 
lytie dementia.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1109. Cassirer, E. Etude sur la pathologie de la 
conscience symbolique. (A study on the pathol- 
ogy of symbolic consciousness.) J. de psychol., 
1929, 26, 523-566.—This article is a continuation 
and conclusion of the previous article of the same 
title. Space, time and number in their pathological 
aspects and the B accnge ad of action are discussed. 
The author concludes that “ Pathological behavior 
has, in scGme way, lost the power of intellectual im- 
pulsion which induces the mind constantly to 
transcend the sphere of immediate perception and 
desire .. . the pathology of language and the pa- 


thology of action offer us a scale with which we may 
measure the distance which separates the organic 
world from the world of human civilization, the do- 
main of life from that of objective mentality.”—N. 
L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 
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1110. Chipman, ©0."E. The constancy of the in- 
telligence quotient of mental defectives. Psychol. 
Clin., 1929, 18, 103-111.—The up consisted of 
1751 all inmates of the Walter E. Fernald 
State School at Waverley, Mass. In each case the 
IQ at entrance was compared with the IQ at the 
present time. In 79% of the cases there was no 
change. The author presents evidence that using 
fourteen as the age at which intellectual development 
ceases destroys the validity of the IQ as a diagnostic 
or prognostic agent.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

1111. Clark, R. M. The mongol: a new explana- 
tion. J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, 261-262.—A summary 
of the author’s previous communications that “ mon- 
golism is ca by foetal hyperthyroidism ceasing 
at birth, based on the theory that if the known ac- 
tions of hyperthyroidism on the embryos of animals, 
as proved by feeding experiments and otherwise, 
were at work on the human foetus, the characteristic 
features of the mongol would be produced. Foetal 
a ea er could not fail to cause abnormal 
endocrine interreaction, and it has been said that 
in every mongol some endocrine disturbance can be 
demonstrated.”—-E. F. Symmes (Institute for Child 
Guidance). 

1112. Creutzfelt, —. Familiire Kleinhirner- 
krankung. (Familial disease of the cerebellum.) 
Klin. Woch., 1928, 7, 1172.—Three brothers from a 
family with dominant inheritance of cerebellar dis- 
ease through 5 generations. The symptoms corre- 
spond with Pierre Marie’s disease.—(Bibliographia 
Eugenica). 

1113. Culpin, M. Nervous illness in industry. 
J. Indus. Hygiene, 1929, 11, 114-123.—(Courtesy 
Social Science Abstracts). 

1114. Davies, 8. P. Mental hygiene and social 
progress. Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 13, 225-249.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

1115. Eckel, J. L. The status of neurology in 
medicine. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1929, 93, 815-818. 
—As a result of the tremendous advances in the 
study of the nervous system, a number of subdivis- 
ions of neurology have arisen. Besides the major 
subject of neurology and psychiatry proper, we now 
have mental hygiene, the vegetative nervous system, 
endocrinology, psychoanalysis, neurophysiology, 
neuropathology, and neurosurgery. Supported by 
these developments, neurology stands ready to give 
help in other fields of medicine. The effect of psychic 
factors in producing physical signs and symptoms 
is of great importance. The methods of therapy in 
neuropsychiatric disorders are rapidly advancing. 
On the side of prophylaxis, the field of mental hy- 
giene is especially promising.—G. J. Rich (Boston 


' Psychopathic Hospital). 


1116. Ellero, L. Diverse voci. (Divers opinions.) 
Bologna: Zanichelli, 1929. Pp. xxxiii 4- 382.—This 
is the third volume of the works of Lorenzo Ellero, 
edited by G. C. Ferrari, a friend of the celebrated 
alienist and writer. The first volume, In the Fringe 
of Consciousness, is a collection of lectures of moral 
or socio-psychological interest. The second, Smar- 
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rita Gente, is a collection of the most famous of 
Ellero’s medico-legal analyses. The third volume 
brings together 19 studies. The first one, On Re- 
sponsibility and Moral Liberty, fills a third of the 
volume, the problem of liberty being considered 
from the positivistie and biological viewpoints. Two 
studies have as subject-matter the boundaries be- 
tween practical reason and insanity (Fools and 
Sages and Men Ranked). Two other studies give a 
critieal account of the scientifie and moral ideas of 
the famous savants, Cesare Lombroso and Seipio 
Sighele, whose studies on the psychology of the in- 
sane are well known. One of the most important 
studies in the volume is entitled On the Criminality 
of Minors. It is filled with new ideas, the practical- 
ity of which Ellero himself tried out in the forensic 
pedagogical institute which he founded in Milan. 
The remaining studies deal with different patriotic 
and social problems.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 


1117. Emery, M. Color in occupational therapy. 
Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1929, 8, 421-434.—Ex- 
perience during the war indicated the value of bright 
colors as a means of interesting certain types of pa- 
tients. A rule had been issued prohibiting the use of 
any red material in the psychiatric ward because the 
color was presumably exciting. However, by acci- 
dent a few bits of red yarn were included in some 
other materials supplied to patients and attracted 
immediate attention. The patients asked for more 
red and showed an interest in constructive work 
which they had never manifested before. The use of 
brightly colored materials was then adopted, with a 
considerable increase in interest on the part of the 
patients. A summary of some of the work on color 
preference follows; also a brief discussion of psycho- 
chromesthesia. The psychoanalytic notions of color 
symbolism are mentioned briefly; for example, green 
as associated with maternity, blue with masculinity, 
yellow with divine power and red with general stim- 
ulation, fire, love, blood and passion. Color prefer- 
ence tests were conducted with various types of pa- 
tients, 60 in all. Yellow was particularly the choice 
of the infantile group. The manie-depressives 
seemed to prefer red, and those with psychosexual 
infantilism chose green. Cross-stitching with gay 
colors and basketry with dyed reed proved very 
popular.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


1118. Fleming, C. M. The nursing of the men- 
tally sick. Canadian Nurse, 1929, 25, 83-86.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

1119. Gordon, A. Amnesia from a medicolegal 
standpoint. J. Crim. Law ¢ Crimin., 1929, 19, 
563-574.—The various forms of amnesia are im- 
portant in civil and criminal cases from a legal view- 
point, since they affect the question of culpability 
and responsibility. Whether the amnesia is genuine 


or simulated is often a difficult problem and demands 
thorough investigation by a trained alienist.—D. 
Katz (Princeton). 

1120. Haven, E. Public health and mental hy- 
giene. Hospital Soc. Serv., 1929, 19, 377-389.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 
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1121. Herz, E. Uber und 
symptomatische Schizophrenien. (On heredo-de- 
generative and symptomatic schizophrenia.) Mo- 


natssch. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1928, $8, 265-319.— 
Diseussion of schizophrenia as an heredo-degenera- 
tive disease.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

1122. Jackson, J. A., & Pike, H. V. Eight years 
of clinical and educational work in the community. 
With an analysis of the findings in 4091 cases ex- 
amined at the mental clinics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1929, 9, 231-257.—The mental hygiene program as 
carried on in the Danville (Pa.) State Hospital Dis- 
trict and the educational work in mental hygiene 
done in the community, are described. In about 40% 
of the children seen at mental — the conditions 
found were capable of being handled by school physi- 
cian, school nurse, and teachers. Although a large 
percentage of juvenile delinquents are of psycho- 
pathie personality or mentally defective, it was found 
that many of these patients, properly treated, can be 
helped to good social adjustments. Commitment to 
state hospitals or correctional institutions was neces- 
sary in only 20% of the 4091 cases studied. Extra- . 
hospital educational and clinical activities will re- 
duce the number of eases requiring treatment in 
mental hospitals. A degree of responsibility in de- 
velopment of a program of mental hygiene in its 
distriet rests on every state hospital for mental dis- 
eases, this program to provide both educational and 
extra-hospital clinical activities. Tables are given 
summarizing the findings.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psy- 
chopathie Hospital). 


1123. Johnstone, E. R. Report of the Director. 
Tr. School Bull., 1929, 26, 97-99.—The objectives of 
the school: (1) What can we do for each child? 
(2) What ean we do for the parents? (3) What 
ean we learn from the study of our children that may 
benefit other children? Children are offered play, 
and interesting occupations, are made comfortable 
and given proper physical care. Parents are assured 
that the children are happy and that permanent 
provision for children *< . Research is ecar- 
ried on so that others may benefit—ZE. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

1124. Karpman, B. Psychoses in criminals: Clin- 
ical studies in the psychopathology of crime. II. 
Clinical and casuistic material (IV). J. Nerv. ¢@ 
Ment. Dis., 1929, 70, 520-534; 622-641.—The fifth 
of a series of articles on the subject. Supporting the 
view that criminality is neither a sudden or sporadic 
phenomenon nor an expression of inborn traits, a 
ease is cited of an intelligent colored male with a 
negative criminal history who was arrested a num- 
ber of times on the charge of exhibitionism. The 
ease demonstrates that exhibitionism, like other 
crimes, is a fairly specific type of reaction whose 
genesis must be sought in its own particular setting. 
Ordinarily indecent exposure is as a wil- 
fully premeditated act and es by 
law. Psychopathologie research it to be a 
profound psychic disease, the organic character of 
the attack suggesting the operation of unconscious 


























forces which removes it from the field of conscious 
control and therefore of legal responsibility —R. A. 
Young (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1125. Kasanin, J.. & Kaufman, M. R. A study 
of the functional psychoses in childhood. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1929, 9, 307-384.—An attempt is made to 
investigate the pre-psychotie personality by study- 
ing children who develop psychoses. Of about 6,000 
patients admitted to the Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital in 1923, 1924, and 1925, only 160 were chil- 
dren under age 16, and only 65 of these were found 
psychotic. Of these, 21 were diagnosed as dementia 
praecox and four as manic-depressive. These two 
groups were studied and reclassified. Of the de- 
mentia praecox cases, those classified as toxie and 
typical schizophrenic were found among the most 
ominous. Heredity was definitely poor in schizo- 
phrenia and in the affective disorders, and was poor 
in some of the other cases. Physical factors, inelud- 
ing menstruation, were significant only in a few 
eases. Sex was very important in most of them. 
Environmental factors seemed of definite significance, 
etiologically. Summaries of case studies. Bibliog- 
raphy.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital ). 

1126. Keller, D. H. The state care of the men- 
tally abnormal. J. Tenn. State Med. Asso., 1929, 
21, 411-415.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1127. Klopp, H. I. Mental symptoms in schizo- 
phrenia and the place of occupational therapy in 
its treatment. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1929, 8, 
393-408.—Schizophrenia and dementia praecox are 
frequently considered as synonymous. The objection 
to the latter name is that many cases develop much 
later than the adolescent period. The schizophrenic 
and manic-depressive groups differ in their attitude 
toward their environment and toward other people. 
The varieties of schizophrenia are classified topically 
under four headings, namely: simplex, hebephrenic, 
catatonic, and paranoid. Calling all schizophrenias 
dementia praecox has tended to work injustice and 
discourage therapeutic effort. Too much stress 
should not be laid on the question of deterioration. 
Occupational therapy may play an important réle in 
the treatment of these cases. If interest and enthusi- 
asm ean be aroused and real pleasure obtained in 
the work, the patient will be distinctly benefited. 
This is particularly true of the backward, turbulent, 
destructive, untidy class. The diversional program 
may well include exercises, games, marching, story- 
telling, singing and toy band. Teaching the patients 
useful employment for hands and fingers establishes 
stability and helps them find their mental level.— 
H. EB. Burtt (Ohio State). 

1128. Longeope, W. T. The sick man. Human 
Biol., 1929, 1, 445-461—This was an address given 
before the students in the Harvard Medical School 
on the care of the patient. Attention was first drawn 
to the tendency in this country towards organization 
and systematization and its effects on the practice of 
medicine. Secondly, emphasis was laid on the fact 
that disease in any individual is the reaction of that 
individual towards an injury or a derangement of 
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function and that an aceurate conception of disease 
processes in human beings cannot be obtained unless 
one regards each patient as an individual presenting 
physical, functional and psychological responses dif- 
ering in detail from those of every other patient. 

from the point of view of the “ whole- 
ness” of the patient clinical medicine becomes a sci- 
ence and an art which must be differentiated from 
all the other arts and sciences.—W. T. Longcope 
(Courtesy Biol. Abst.) 


1129. Lurie, L. A. The relation of endocrino- 
pathic states to conduct disorders of children. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1929, 9, 285-305.—In 60% of a 
group of 500 children studied at the Psychopathic 
Institute of the Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati, the 
great majority of conduct disorders were found to 
be “endogenous” in origin, i.e., due to conditions 
within the child. Only 25% of these cases were 
found to be due to “exogenous” or environmental 
factors. In 10% of the entire group a close rela- 
tionship was found between endocrine disturbances 
and delinquency. The conclusion is reached that “ no 
study of a child who presents a behavior difficulty is 
complete without a thorough study of the glands of 
internal secretion.” Summaries of case histories, 
with treatment, are given.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psy- 
chopathie Hospital). 


1130. Moschowitz, E. Cause of hypertension of 
the greater circulation. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1929, 
93, 347-351—Among the immediate causes of 
hypertension, psychic factors are prominent. The 
development of high blood pressure is probable in 
persons who are physically soft-muscled, pudgy, 
short-necked, ungraceful, non-athletic and overweight 
and who are mentally the antithesis of the child. 
They do not play, have no illusions, are tense and 
irritable, and have single track minds. Hypertension 
is not hereditary, but appears so because of familial 
environment influences. The development of high 
blood pressure following unspent exophthalmic goiter 
is also traceable to psychic influences. The various 
phases of this latter disease are in most instances the 
result of a mental shock.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psycho- 
pathie Hospital). 


1131. Mygind, 8. H. Vestibular phenomena of 
patients suffering from Morbus Meniéri. Acta 
Oto-Laryngol., 1929, 18, 393-408.—A few of the 135 
eases of Morbus Meniéri examined showed a markedly 
reduced post-rotatory irritability; the majority 
showed no reduction but sometimes a slight prolonga- 
tion to one side, and spontaneous nystagmus. The 
amyl nitrite test was sometimes useful in eliciting 
the only objective evidence for a vestibular affec- 
tion, while the pointing tests and Romberg position 
were useless. The subjective vestibular symptoms of 
giddiness range from the apoplectiform with a sen- 
sation of rotation, vomiting, tinnitus and hard hear- 
ing to the barely perceptible sensation of unsteadi- 
ness. The symptoms may last from a few seconds 
to several days, but they are characteristically period- 
ical. Even the most severe and sudden attacks 
usually have a warning prodomata so that the pa- 
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tient seldom injures himself by falling. Hard hear- 
ing and tinnitus usually precede an attack, although 
during the good period the hearing is constantly 
good or bad. The nystagmus abnormalities are 
practically identical with those of ordinary acute or 
chronic middle-ear suppuration, but the course of 
the disease is very different. In Morbus Meniéri 
there is a strong disposition toward complete recov- 
ery. The acoustic and vestibular phenomena are 
both due to the changing content of the fluid and 
pressure in the labyrinth. The warning prodomata 
and recovery do not give a characteristic clinical 
picture of an intralabyrinthine haemorrhage, al- 
though its possibility cannot be absolutely denied.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


1132. Mygind, 8. H., & Dederding, D. Studies 
on some cutaneous and subcutaneous phenomena 
and their relation to the labyrinthal alterations in 
Mb. Meniéri. Acta Oto-Laryngol., 1929, 13, 474— 
488.—The aural phenomena in Morbus Meniéri are 
caused by an inerease of the fluid content in the 
labyrinth. The patients suffer from a vasomotor 
disturbance which manifests itself in a hypersensi- 
tiveness to cold. Infiltration consisting of an ab- 
normal deposition of water in the subcutaneous tis- 
sue in the cells themselves causes an intracellular 
edema. This occurs in the labyrinth as well as in 
other parts of the body. Hearing is lost when the 
edema increases enough to fixate the fenestra, mak- 
ing it immobile. Alterations of water content and 
pathological conditions in any part of the body may 
appear and disappear with the ear troubles.—M. B. 
Mitchell (Yale). 


1133. Neisser, C. Abnorme Persénlichkeitsent- 
wicklung bei schwerer familidrer Belastung durch 
Querulantenwahnsinn in drei Generationen. (Ab- 
normal development of personality in severe para- 
noid hereditary taint in three generations.) Mo- 
natssch. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1928, 68, 419-429.— 
(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

1134. Nelson, L. A. Variations in development 
and motor control in goiterous and non-goiterous 
adolescent girls. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
1929. Pp. xii+ 193. $2.75.—Goiter is defined ex- 
eclusively in terms of thyroid enlargement. The sub- 
jects consisted of 149 goiterous and 51 non-goiterous 
girls from the high schools of Baltimore and Alle- 
gany counties in Maryland. No conclusive differ- 
ences between the groups were obtained in the study 
of the influence of thyroid activity on height, weight, 
and menstrual function. The groups proved to be 
homogeneous with respect to motor control as meas- 
ured by steadiness, motor coordination, dynamometer, 
and tapping tests. No correlation was found be- 
tween degree of thyroid enlargement and incoordi- 
nation and tremor. Inefficiency of motor perform- 
ance was found, regardless of thyroid condition, in 
subjects with high pulse rate, obvious tremor of the 
hands, and tachyeardia. An historical summary of 
the literature on goiter and thyroid function in 
human and infra-human organisms is ineluded, with 
a bibliography of 124 titles—Z. R. Hilgard (Yale). 
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1135. Newekluf, T. ber gehiuftes familiares 
Stottern. (Accumulated familial stuttering.) 
Med. Klin., 1928, 24, 1163-1164.—Imitation; a fam- 
ily epidemic of stuttering.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

1136. Ossipowa, E. A. K6rperbau, Motorik und 
Charakter der Oligophrenen. I. Mitt.: Unter- 
suchungsobjekt: Knaben. (Body build, motor be- 
havior, and character of oligophrenies. Pt. I: Ob- 
jects of study: boys.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u Psy- 
chiat., 1928, 114, 1-21—Study of 150 mentally defi- 
cient boys. There is legitimate connection between 
body types and types of motor behavior. Mental 
deficiency and especially imbecility are associated 
with a high percentage of the dysplastic type.— 
(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

1137. Perger-Falk, —. Grenzen der Psycho- 
therapie. (Limitations of psychotherapy.) Dtsch. 
Zsch. {f. Wohlfahrtspflege, 1929, 5, No. 2.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

1138. Pike, F. H., Elsberg, C. A., McCulloch, C. 
S., & Rizzolo, A. Some observations on experi- 
mentally produced convulsions. The localization of 
the motor mechanisms from which the typical clonic 
movements of epilepsy arise. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1929, 9, 259-283.—A discussion is presented on ex- 
periments in the neuro-surgical laboratory and the 
department of neurology, Columbia University, at- 
tacking the problem of the localization of the cell- 
groups from which the nervous impulses arise lead- 
ing to convulsive manifestations. Hughlings Jack- 
son’s point of view is applied, namely, that there 
is a change in the quantity of nervous energy flowing 
through a given mechanism or pathway. Inferences 
drawn inelude the following: clonic convulsions 
arise from the motor cortex when it is anatomically 
and functionally intact; immediately after injury to 
the cortical motor mechanisms, tonic convulsions 
arise from the lower motor mechanisms, and after a 
lapse of time clonic convulsions may be elicited from 
them, but this is not evidence that clonic convulsions 
arise from the lower mechanisms when the cortical 
mechanisms are intact; all parts of the motor mechan- 
ism act together as one mechanism when the brain 
is intact onfirming Jackson. Bibliography.—S. J. 
Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1139. Prinzing, F. Zur Statistik der Irrenan- 
stalten. (Statistics of mental hospitals.) Dtsch. 
Statis. Zentbl., 1929, 21, Nos. 7/8—R. R. Wil 
loughby (Clark). 

1140. Raven, A. Murder and suicide as marks 
of an abnormal mind. Sociol. Rev., 1929, 21, No. 3. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1141. Richardson, H. K. The relationship of 
mental disease to digestion and nutrition. J. Amer. 
Dietetic Asso., 1929, 4, 228-236.—(Courtesy Social 
Science Abstracts). 

1142. Schilder, P. The somatic basis of the 
neurosis. J. Nerv. d Ment. Dis., 1929, 70, 502-519. 
—A critical study of present-day knowledge con- 
cerning bodily changes in the neuroses, with the con- 
clusion that, as a change in the mental life of an 
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individual is accompanied by a change in the organ- 
ism, the study of the psychic life and experiences of 
the neurotie individual gives a deeper understanding 
of the neurotic make-up than the study of organic 
symptoms. The symptoms themselves can be better 
understood from a psychological point of view. 
Bibliography.—R. A. Young (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


1143. Scheu, H. L, & Clemmiesen, C. Inanition 
gegen Epilepsie, in 100 Fallen angewendet. (Inani- 
tion as a therapeutic measure in 100 cases of epi- 
lepsy.) Acta psychiat. et newr., 1929, 4, 243-261.— 
Report of the hunger eure for periods of five to 
fourteen days on 78 epileptics. During the inanition 
period the seizures were materially decreased in the 
first five days and showed decrease in frequency for 
the time immediately following. Upon discontinuing 
the cure seizures in most eases started again, but in 
several cases of grand mal epilepsy the patients had 
very few attacks for a sabia | period. In a year- 
old case of epilepsy the patient had no attack for 
four and a half years following. The cure not only 
had influence on organic but also on “genuine” 
eases of epilepsy. Bibliography—M. L. Reymert 
( Wittenberg). 


1144. Sondén, T. Arteriosklerose und manisch- 
depressives Irresein. (Arteriosclerosis and manic- 
depressive insanity.) Acta psychiat. et neur., 1929, 
4, 217-243.—This is a statistical investigation to 
ascertain the true relationship between arterio- 
sclerosis and manic-depressive insanity, the infer- 
ence being drawn in most psychiatric textbooks that 
arteriosclerosis is more frequently found with this 
than with any other form of psychosis. Upon re- 
viewing former studies the writer describes his own 
pathological-anatomical method of investigating 
psychiatric material from reports of post-mortems 
in the insane asylum at Uppsala from 1880 to 1928, 
supplemented by some material from Stockholm. 
The material for mentally normal individuals was 
taken from post-mortems of the pathological institute 
of the University of Uppsala, covering reports from 
1888 to 1928. Results are summarized in tables and 
the following main conclusions are arrived at: be- 
fore 30 years of age arteriosclerosis is found only 
in exceptional cases; from 30 to 39 a slight increase 
is noticed, and from that age the frequency increases 
until between 60 and 69 it is the exception not to 
find it. From 70 years of age on it is considered a 
rare exception if arteriosclerosis is not present. In 
luetie psychosis the frequency of arteriosclerosis is 
probably greater than in other psychoses—M. L. 
Reymert (Wittenberg). 

1145. Ssucharewa, G. E. Kérperbau, Motorik 
und Charakter der Oligophrenen. II. Mitt.: Unter- 
suchungsobjekt: Madchen. (Body build, motor be- 
havior and character of oligophrenics. . II: Ob- 
jects of study: girls.) Zsch. f. d. ges Neur. u - 
chiat., 1928, 114, 22-37—Study of 173 mentally 
deficient girls. In body »uild the pyknic predomi- 
nates. In motor endowment the extrapyramidal 
dominates over the cortical type. In the 
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syntonic and cycloid forms predominate and there 
are frequently hysteroid signs.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 

1146. Stransky, E. Zur Psychologie der Aus- 
nahmezustinde. (The psychology of unusual men- 
tal conditions.) Acta psychiat. et neur., 1929, 4, 
261-281.—A theoretical discussion with references to 
Kleist, Graeter, Ewald, Ricklin, Hilger and others 
relative to the problem of whether pathological men- 
tal conditions and patterns are basically different 
from those of the normal mind—M. L. Reymert 
( Wittenberg). 


1147. Stransky, E. [The treatment of psychoses 
at home.] Wien. klin. Woch., 1929 (August 22).— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1148, Tscherjaskin, G. Zur Frage der Nekro- 
philie. (The question of necrophilia.) Zsch. f. 
Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 16, 386-392.—The case 
study of a girl of 19 who evidenced necrophilia. Her 
heredity included alcoholism and psychopathy, both 
siblings were institutionalized, and her own early 
history contained episodes of both sadism and maso- 
chism. The analysis was incomplete and unsuccess- 
ful. Necrophilia should not be considered as an iso- 
lated symptom; it appears in conjunction with other 
psychopathic tendencies.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


1149. Wagner-Jauregg, J. Die erbliche Anlage 
zu Geistesstérungen. (The hereditary basis of 
mental disorders.) Wien. klin. Woch., 1929, 42, 
925-927; 961-964—An address delivered before the 
Austrian Eugenies Society, analyzing the biological 
and social significance of psychiatric statistics. 
Author presents a critical interpretation of the ex- 
tensive data on the family histories and relations of 
psychoties. He distinguishes a pre- and post-Men- 
delian era in mental heredity. The older efforts to 
establish hereditable connections failed to make ade- 
quate comparisons with percentages of disorder in 
the ancestry of normals; the “normality” of the 
control group generally remained undetermined. 
Apoplexies and senile dementias occur oftener in the 
ancestry of normals than in the pedigrees of the 
psychotic, which implies that these maladies confer 
an immunity against others. The specific influence 
of varying degrees of affinity needs to be determined 
more exactly. Mendelism introduced the search for 
unitary pathological characters which could be 
brought into relation with definite genes. The domi- 
nant trait might be the disposition to the malady or 
an immunity thereto, or vice versa. One must guard 
against the error of equating disposition and mal- 
ady, as exogenous factors may be the critical de- 
terminants—as is seen in the fact that the insanities 
appear less often than the Mendelian laws demand, 
even assuming them to be recessives. Classificatory 
and diagnostic difficulties have further obscured the 
relationships. Kretchmer’s morphological types 
have clarified the problem, but suffer from two limi- 
tations: strange exceptions to the rule and the irre- 
versibility of the body-mind correlation. Author 
considers it likely that manic-depressive insanity is 
a dominant Mendelian unit, since the prevalence of 
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the pyknie type in it and the utter absence of the 
dysplastic form has been confirmed. The magnitude 
of the group and the value of many individuals in 
it forbid the proseription of offspring among this 
class. The etiology of dementia praecox is unclear, 
as even its clinical unity remains questioned. The 
frequency of alcoholism and and lues among the 
parents suggest altered chemical conditions in the 
germ cell during development; the frequency of 
fraternal affliction despite lack of parent-offspring 
correlation supports this view. None of Kretsch- 
mer’s body types is dominant in schizophrenia, so 
that its pathological unity is improbable. Brothers 
and sisters of a schizophrenic should not marry until 
the “dangerous age” is passed. Definite trans- 
missibility of paranoid and paraphrenic conditions 
seems to occur, although mating precautions are espe- 
cially difficult in these psychoses of maturity. e 
organie psychoses—progressive paralysis, senile and 
arteriosclerotie dementia—are positively connected. 
Between senile dementia and the other psychoses a 
relation of exclusiveness obtains, just as with nor- 
mals. The epilepsies do not follow the Mendelian 
rule but the law of variability; qualitative determi- 
nations must be supplanted by quantitative. Ath- 
leties and dysplastics predominate here. The seri- 
ousness of the transmission of criminal dispositions 
is enhanced by the tendency of similars to mate, as 
evidenced by the histories of the Zeros and Kalli- 
kaks.—G. W. Hartmann (Pennsylvania State). 


1150. Wernge, Th. B. Le syndrome (1) réflexe 
naso-oculaire non-croisé, (2) goitre unilatéral, (3) 
exophtalmus unilatéral du méme coté et son inter- 
prétation. (The syndrome: (1) Unerossed naso- 
ocular reflex, (2) unilateral goiter, (3) homolateral 
exophthalmos and its interpretation.) Acta psy- 
chiat. et neur., 1929, 4, 281-297-——M. L. Reymert 
( Wittenberg). 

1151. Ziegler, L. H. Compulsions, obsessions, 
and feelings of unreality. Human Biol., 1929, 1, 
514-527.—An obsession is a state of being besieged 
by an idea, thought, memory, or feeling which re- 
eurs in spite of the better judgment of the patient. 
Compulsion often affords relief from an obsession. 
Feelings of unreality are affective or emotional 
states in which the environment or the patient’s body 
seem unnatural despite actual knowledge to the con- 
trary. A group of 36 patients was studied in which 
various obsessions presented themselves, such as a 
fear of telling a lie, a fear of disease, a fear of dirt, 
a fear of hunger, a fear of getting away from home, 
a fear of being in crowds. The patients had inter- 
esting and unusual reactions to these fears, usually 
of a compulsive nature, which made it difficult for 
them to ;ret along in seciety as it is, and which gave 
society a peculiar interpretation of them. Ten case 
histories are presented to show the problems arising 
in connection with obsessions and compulsions. One 
other ease history is presented in considerable detail 
to show the origin and evolution of the compulsion- 
obsession phenomena, how they interfered with the 
patient’s life as a college student and his ultimate 
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goal. Recoverable types are presented, and sug- 

gestions for the management cf such patients are 

given.—L. H. Ziegler (Courtesy Biol. Abst.) 

[See also abstracts 1051, 1079, 1195, 1203, 1326, 
1327, 1370, 1394.] 
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1152. Alexander, F., & Staub, H. Der Verbrecher 
und seine Richter. (The criminal and his judge.) 
Vienna: Internationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag, 
1929. Pp. 125. M. 9.00.—This monograph is the 
joint production of a physician skilled in psycho- 
analysis and a practicing lawyer, and is a sketch of 
the whole field of criminology from a psychoanalytic 
point of view. The authors start from the principle 
that no trustworthy judgment can be onset upon a 
criminal until the facts are in, not only about the 
outward circumstances of the crime, but about the 
subjective antecedents of these externalities. But in 
the absence of a scientific means of ascertaining 
human motives, judicial diseretion is capricious and 
unreliable. When justice fails, the social order is 
imperiled, because men battle against their own anti- 
social impulses only when assured that illicit means 
of gratification are denied everybody in their social 
position. Juridical theory and practice have sought 
to cope with the aberrations of judicial administra- 
tion by curbing the discretion of the judge. A domi- 
nant note in jurisprudence has been sounded by those 
who would rule out the subjective element by reduc- 
ing the discretion of the judge to the ascertainment 
of a series of facts, which, when discovered, auto- 
matically entails a preordained penalty. The fail- 
ure to recognize unconscious motivation leads to 
badgering the accused for “conscious” motives, 
though the true motives can only be made visible to 
the accused himself after long and complicated in- 
vestigation under special conditions. The trained eye 
of the analyst can often detect, on the basis of crude 
behavioral manifestations, the neurotic reactions; 
something can be done by using such analysts as ex- 
perts in criminal trials. Instead of the concept of 
responsibility, the authors propose the concept of 
diagnosis according to the relative participation of 
the conscious and unconscious processes in the crim- 
inal act.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


1153. [Anon.] Chances of marriage. Eug. News, 
1929, 14, 171.—Quoted from Metropolitan Statistical 
Bulletin, July, 1929. For a young man of 20, the 
chances of being alive and married at the end of ten 
years are 62.8%; for a young woman of 20, 66.6%. 
For women of 30, the odds are two to one against 
marriage within ten years.—R. K. White (Stanford). 

1154. Bain, R. The validity of life histories and 
diaries. J. Educ. Sociol., 1929, 3, 150-164—The 
author concludes that life documents have value in 
social work, but that good ease work is much more 
objective and obtains verified facts which are never 
or seldom contained in life documents.—(Courtesy 
J. Educ. Res.) 
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1155. Bald, M. A. Shelley's mental progress. 
Essays & Stud. Members Eng. Asso., 1928, 13, 112- 
137.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1156. Beth, K. Die Angst als Motiv in der Re- 
ligiositat. (Anxiety as a motive in religiousness.) 
Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1929, 2, 5-39.—The frank 
and sincere character suffers much more from world 
anxiety than the indifferent. The progress to de- 
cision in the younger generation leads to the rejection 
of half truth, but at the same time also to anxiety. 
However, he who cannot continue in the divided di- 
rection of truth will, for the sake of his conceived 
mission, accept anxiety, which means for him a leap 
into the new and unexpected. A man so determined 
finds only in his anxiety the true moments of exist- 
ence, which otherwise he does not meet. He observes 
in ordinary speech only the unreal, while the truly 
real is inexpressible. (Everything rational is not 
reality, but can become the bearer of reality.) A 
man who renounces the enrichment of the aims of 
his personality finds rest indeed, but falls back into 
the ordinary because he eliminates tension. If, how- 
ever, anxiety remains large, giant-like (Kierkegaard) 
it gives a view of the goal ever approaching—faith. 
Faith is the becoming certain of the numinous as the 
meeting place of the tremendous and the fascinating. 
Reality in the Christian religion is the predominance 
of the fascinating, of the consciousness of security 
which reaches its most complete development in the 
piety of the mystic—A. Rimer (Leipzig). 


1157. Biisch, H. Graphologische Bemerkungen: 
Die Girlandenschrift. (Observations in graphol- 
ogy: the garland type of handwriting.) Psychol. 
Rundschau, 1929, 1, 293-297.—This is the third and 
last of a series of articles by the author, describing 
the types of handwriting, which are classified as the 
areade type, the angle type, and the garland type. 
In the present article he describes the last. He sees 
in this type of writer the natural, easy-going, care- 
free personality. He makes a very detailed analysis 
of this type of writing, giving the interpretation of 
character traits that the graphologist has found it 
possible to make. The article has illustrations of the 
type in question taken from Klages’ book Handwrit- 
ing and Character—A. B. Herrig (Central State 
Teachers College). 


1158. Bogardus, E. 8. A race-relations cycle. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1930, 35, 612-617.—The race-rela- 
tions cycle here discussed is a recurrence of the be- 
havior of native Americans toward immigrants. The 
eycle can be studied in the attitudes toward Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipinos, and Mexicans on the Pacific. 
There is first curiosity and sympathy, followed by 
economic weleome which brings an increase of num- 
bers. The third stage is industrial and social antag- 
onism as competition —— Next comes legisla- 
tive antagonism, succeeded by fair-play tendencies, 


after which a sixth stage of quiescence is A 
The last phase is found in the second-generation 
diffieulties, the assimilated children being only par- 
tially accepted by the natives.—(Courtesy Amer. J. 
Sociol.) 
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1159. Brachfeld, O. Die Beschreibung des Min- 
nerkindbettes in Ramén Perez de Ayala’s “Cu- 
randero de su honra.” (The description of the 
couvade in de Ayala’s novel.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. wu. 
Sex.-pol., 1929, 16, 414-415.—The wilderness of 
Traspena has preserved a very interesting custom 
which is thousands of years old. During the delivery 
of a child, the father takes his place in the bed be- 
side the mother, and is treated by the attendants as 
though he in fact were giving birth to the child. 
This has a high symbolic value for the perpetuation 
of the male line, and is particularly striking in a land 
where abandoned mothers so frequently give birth to 
fatherless and nameless children—H. Marshall 
(Stanford). 


1160. Bruce, A. A. The administration of crim- 
inal justice in Illinois. J. Crim. Law € Crimin., 
1929, 19, 1-109.—The author summarizes the Illinois 
Crime Survey conducted by the Illinois Association 
for Criminal Justice. The survey was concerned 
primarily with administrative, legal, and political 
machinery and only incidentally with the fundamental 
causes of criminality. This summary of the investi- 
gation comprises reports made by specialists on the 
following topics: recorded felonies; the Supreme 
Court in felony cases; the trial courts in felony 
eases; the juries in felony cases in the criminal courts 
of Cook County; the prosecutor (outside of Chi- 
cago) in felony cases; the prosecutor (in Chicago) in 
felony cases; rural police protection in Illinois; the 
police in the city of Chicago; the coroner in Cook 
County; the Municipal Court of Chicago; the pro- 
bation and parole system; record systems; homicide 
in Cook County; the juvenile deiinquent; the de- 
ranged and defective delinquent; and organized 
erime in Chicago—D. Katz (Princeton). 


1161. Burgess, E. W. Predicting success or fail- 
ure upon release from state institutions. J. Juv. 
Res., 1929, 18, 270-284.—In a series of 3000 parole 
cases, 1000 each from 2 state prisons and 1000 from 
a reformatory, a study was made of the relationship 
between different degrees of success on parole during 
a 12-month period and the following variables: na- 
ture of offense causing commitment, number of as- 
sociates involved in offense, nationality of father, 
parental and home relationships, marital status of 
offender, number and type of previous offenses, social 
status before commitment, county in which offense 
occurred, size of community and type of neighbor- 
hood in which offender lived, and to which he re- 
turned, permanence of residence, court recommenda- 
tions in regard to leniency, nature and length of 
imposed sentence, previous work record, punishment 
record in institution, age at time of parole, mental 
age, and psychiatric prognosis. Since most of the 
variables except mental age seemed clearly related to 
suecess on parole, the author advocates the construc- 
tion on these bases of a sort of score card, and its 
use for the guidance of parole boards and super- 
visors.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 
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1162. Burns, C. D. Philosophy of social life. 
III. Culture and institutions. J. Phil. Stud., 1929, 
4, 212-224.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

1163. Bysow, L. A. Geriichte. (Rumors.) Kél- 
ner Vijsch. f. Soziol., 1928, 7, 301-308.—(Courtesy 
Social Science Abstracts). 

1164. Chaffee, G. E. The isolated religious sect 
as an object for social research. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1930, 35, 618-630.—The isolated sectarian commu- 
nity as it exists in contemporary America provides 
a fruitful field for sociological research and the ex- 
emplification of methodological procedure. The 
methods of case study and social analysis applied to 
a sufficient number of these groups would yield 
generalizations which could be extended to the whole 
class and other related types of social life. Statis- 
tical description might be employed as a supple- 
mentary technique. The study of one of these 
groups, the Amana Society, in southeastern Iowa, 
raises and answers some interesting questions. It 
had its origin in the general sectarian movement of 
post-Reformation Germany. Its history and devel- 
opment exhibit a definite sequence of processes, a 
eycle from assimilation to assimilation. An analysis 
of these processes throws light upon the evolution of 
a culture and the problems of social origin and social 
change. Life-histories supplement this description 
on the subjective side. The communistie practice of 
the community seems to have little effect upon family 
organization, which is predominantly patriarchal. 
Some evidence of its influence is seen in the field of 
religion. Conclusions in regard to its results upon 
human nature are indefinite. Deductions as to these 
and other persistent problems of sociology need to 
be checked by a study of other similar groups.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

1165. Cline, W. Arabia: religion. “El ‘Azi”: 
shame-compulsion in the Yemen. Man, 1929, 29, 
No. 10.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1166. Coe, G. A. What is Christian education? 
New York: Seribners, 1929. Pp. xii + 300. $2.50.— 
The background of this book is a feeling of dissatis- 
faction amounting almost to disgust with current Chris- 
tianity because of its hypocrisy in claiming to follow 
the teachings of Jesus while selfishly exploiting labor 
and turning readily to war. More specifically, the 
problem is to diseover the essential feature of Chris- 
tian education and how it may be taught. This fea- 
ture is found to be not familarity with Hebrew his- 
tory or catechism but an attitude of mind which is 
transmitted more by the personality of the teacher 
than by formal instruction. This attitude is shown 
by the loving of one’s neighbor as one loves himself 
or, in fine, by respect for the personality of others. 
We need to re-create Christianity by adjusting our 
modern life to this principle. To this end we need 
also to use the method of science, which respects facts 
and uses them with honesty and intelligence. Public 
worship, when adjusted to this idea, will consist not 
of homilies but project or problem studies in which 

astor and people cooperate-—J. P. Hylan (Stone- 


am, Mass.). 
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1167. Conklin, E. 8. The psychology of religious 
adjustment. New York: Macmillan, 1929. Pp. 
xiv + 340. $2.00.—An attempt “to bring together 
faets and psychological interpretations of religious 
conduct, and to consider them in the light of con- 
aoe Tay psychologieal thought.” As the chapter 
headings indicate, the book shows strongly the in- 
fluence of Coe, Pratt, Starbuck, and others, topics 
being religious expressions, religious appeals, na- 
ture of conversion, religious ecstatic states, re- 
ligious exercises, faith, healing, and religious edu- 
cation.—W. R. Rice (Crozer). 

1168. Cressman, L. 8. Ritual the conserver. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1930, 35, 564-572.—Churches with 
a ritual form of worship usually hold their members 
in the face of scientifie developments better than 
these lacking this provision. The history of mod- 
ernism and liberalism shows this decisively. These 
movements developed within Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism, respectively, following the application of 
the scientific method to the study of the Scriptures. 
Modernism may be defined as the attitude which 
holds a belief “to be true because it works” as op- 
posed to the orthodox viewpoint “that it works be- 
cause it is true.” Liberalism holds that beliefs must 
be tested by scientific criteria. Modernists wished to 
remain within the church while liberals tended to 
withdraw. The outstanding difference between Cath- 
olie and Protestant worship is the mass, with all it 
signifies. The ritual of the mass is found to be the 
differentiating element in these sharply contrasting 
developments within the two communions. The 
Catholie who once accepted the mass became accus- 
tomed to the appropriate emotional response. Later 
when he doubted but acted as though his beliefs were 
true, he experienced the same emotional response as 
before. This experience gave rise to the modernist 
attitude. In supporting this argument we do not 
have cases of genuine modernists leaving the church 
of their own volition, and as far as we can discover 
the use of the scientific method in Catholicism regu- 
larly leads to modernism.—(Courtesy Amer. J. 
Sociol.) 

1169. Cureton, E. E. A revision and extension of 
the Chapman-Sims socio-economic scale for use in 
Hawaii. Hawaiian Educ. Rev., 1929, 18, 63; 74-75. 
—A tentative revision of the Chapman-Sims scale 
adapted for use in Hawaii. The items listed and 
their relative weights were determined by judgments 
secured from students in sociol and education at 
the Territorial Normal School who were presumably 
acquainted with home conditions in this territory.— 
C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

1170. Day, G. M. Russian student traits. Socioi. 
& Soc. Res., 1929, 14, No. 1—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

1171. De Laguna, G. A. Perception and language. 
Human Biol., 1929, 1, 555-558.—Psychology assumes 
a correlation between the behavior system of an ani- 
mal and its perceptual field. Since speech is a unique 
type of behavior having a distinctive structure, its 
acquisition involves the appearance of a correspond- 
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ingly distinctive organization of perceptual content. 
The radical incapacity for speech on the part of 
lower animals is evidence that their perceptual field 
is characterized by a fundamentally different pat- 
terning from that of man.—G. A. de Laguna (Cour- 
tesy Biol. Abst.) 

1172. Diick, J. Ritterlichkeit. (Chivalry.) Zsch. 
f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 16, 401-405.—Chiv- 
alry is essentially the performance of deeds of kind- 
ness, courtesy, and the protection of the weak and 
helpless as.a duty or mark of virtue, with little 
emphasis on the person for whom these deeds are 
performed; gallantry places the emphasis on the per- 
son so served, and on the form of the act. Dictiona- 
ries, particularly foreign-language dictionaries, fail 
to make this distinction clear, although it is recog- 
nized in common —— An unfortunate aspect of 
the recent movement for sex equality is the attitude 
of some women, who seem to consider chivalrous acts 
as personal affronts. A more satisfactory basis for 
the relationship between the sexes will have to be 
worked out. Chivalry and gallantry are as essential 
to the psychic life of the race as are vitamins to its 
physical life, and as little understood.—H. Marshall 
(Stanford). 


1173. Erickson, M. H. A study of the relationship 
between intelligence and crime. J. Crim. Law ¢ 
Crimin., 1929, 19, 592-635.—In an attempt to find 
factors related to criminality 1,690 white males 21 
or more years of age were selected for study from 
three of Wisconsin’s penal institutions. As com- 
pared to the normal population this group of delin- 
quents contained relatively more feeble-minded per- 
sons, more ex-service men, more divorced men, more 
individuals of foreign-born parentage, and more indi- 
viduals of low economie status. 30% of the group 
had intelligent quotients below 75, and 50% were 
below 90.—D. Katz (Princeton). 


1174. Ewer, B. H. Social psychology. New York: 
Macmillan, 1929. Pp. viii+ 429. $2.25.—* Much 
of this [social] life, indeed, must be regarded as 
fundamentally instinctive . . . social dispositions and 
tendencies are to some extent innate.” principal 
social instincts are gregariousness, domination and 
submission, pugnacity, and parental care. “Social 
learning ” modifies and direets the primitive instincts, 
giving man self-restraint, and ways of expressing 
emotional tones, and teaches the attitudes of the 
social milieu. Personality “expresses itself out- 
wardly by somewhat consistent vior.” The char- 
acteristics of leadership are superior power, self- 
confidence, self-assurance, “social intelligence,” and 
insight. Class, crowd, caste and organization are 
briefly discussed; also custom, fashion, morals, and 
manners. There are chapters on social control, social 
conflict, and progress—W. €. Poole (Worcester, 
Mass. ). 

1175. Fairchild, H. P. Immigration and crime. 
Eug. News, 1930, 15, 5—9.—Quoted from address be- 
fore Galton Society, Dec. 6. There has never been a 
statistical demonstration that the first generation of 
immigrants contributes more than its share to the 
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total of crime in America; but the second generation 
contributes far more than its share. The difference 
must be due to environment. The second generation 
has lost the old tradition imposed by its native cul- 
ture, and has not yet neo OT the American tradi- 
tion.—R. K. White (Stanford). 

1176. Paris, E. The verbal battle of the races. 
Soc. Serv. Rev., 1929, 3, 19-29.—(Courtesy Social 
Science Abstracts). 

1177. Farnsworth, P. R. Reply to Dr. Lanier’s 
note on the Seashore tests. J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 
20, 693-694.—Farnsworth defends the originality of 
his check method in studying the reliability of the 
Seashore tests and criticizes part of Lanier’s pro- 
eedure.—J. A. McGeoch (Arkansas). 


1178. Fenton, N. A state program for the pre- 
vention of delinquency. J. Juv. Res., 1929, 13, 285- 
292.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1179. Fosdick, H. E. What is Christianity? 
Harpers Mag., 1929, 158, 551-561.—*“ The genius of 
Christianity lies in reverence for personality.”— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

1180. Gillette, J. M. Extent of personal vocabu- 
laries and cultural control. Scient. Mo., 1929, 29, 
451-457.—-One’s vocabulary is a measure of his par- 
ticipation in civilization. A special test has revealed 
vocabularies of surprising extent—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

1181. Glueck, 8. 8., & Glueck, E. T. Five hun- 
dred criminal careers. New York: Knopf, 1930. 
Pp. 408. $5.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1182. Goddard, H. H. Levels of intelligence and 
the prediction of delinquency. J. Juv. Res., 1929, 
13, 262-265.—The author presents and defends the 
thesis that the feeble-minded are more likely to be- 
come delinquents than the normal-minded or su- 
perior. Hence, through the proper care, training, 
and guidance of the feeble-minded, he contends de- 
linquency may be much reduced—H. L. Koch 
(Texas). 

1183. Graham, J. L. A quantitative comparison 
of rational responses of negro and white college 
students. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 97-121.—This 
study compares the rational responses of negro and 
white college students in eight group tests and one 
individual test. The subjects were students in south- 
ern colleges, and equally representative as to geo- 
graphical location, college departments and classifi- 
cation, and sex. Of the nine tests, seven show dif- 
ferences in favor of the whites. The range of the 
differences is from .86 favoring the whites to .24 
favoring the negroes, with a median of .51 in favor 
of the whites. 63% of the white group surpass the 
median of the negroes. To what extent inferior so- 
cial status of the negroes and their less stimulating 
environment influence these findings, is a question as 
yet unsolved. A summary of previous investigations 
of mental differences between negroes and whites is 
included—M. P. Montgomery (Faribauii, Minn.). 

1184. Grandjean, F. La contrainte sociale et la 
logique. (Social control and logic.) Rev. int. de 
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sociol., 1929, 37, 113-141.—(Courtesy Social Science 
Abstracts). 

1185. Haile, B. Racial mentality and the mis- 
sionary. Primitive Man, 1929, 2, 18-19.—(Courtesy 
Social Science Abstracts). 

1186. Hall, H. U. Twins in upper Guinea. Mu- 
seum J., 1928, 19, 403-427.—(Courtesy Social Science 
Abstracts). 

1187. Harten-Hoensse, L. Amerikanisches Frau- 
enleben. (Lives of American women.) Siiddtsch. 
Monatsh., 1929, 26, 660-664.—(Courtesy Social Sci- 
ence Abstracts). 

1188. Haupt, J. Psychologie der Masse. (Psy- 
chology of the masses.) Akad. Beobachter, 1929, 1, 
187-189.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1189. Heinlein, C. P. The functional réle of 
finger touch and damper-pedalling in the apprecia- 
tion of pianoforte music. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 
2, 462-469.—The results obtained with 16 subjects 
show that both the musically trained and the music- 
ally untrained tend to perceive damper-pedal differ- 
ences primarily as differences in finger touch. The 
layman’s denunciation that reproducing instruments 
are a bane to musical art because they lack the feel- 
ing power which human touch can render is not 
justified in the light of some simple laws of mechan- 
ics. Human finger touch is subject to the laws of 
mechanics like any other fact of nature, and the gen- 
eral notion that the artist is capable of transferring 
a personal magnetism to the keys is simply one en- 
gendered by ignorance of the facts—H. Cason 
( Rochester ). 

1190. Heinlein, C. P. A discussion of the nature 
of pianoforte damper-pedalling together with an 
experimental study of some individual differences 
in pedal performance. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 
489-508.—“ Teachers of the pianoforte frequently 
avoid teaching pupils the principles of damper- 
pedalling. In most instances, the pupils are allowed 
to invent their own rules of pedalling. Such individ- 
ual inventive schemes often lead to disastrous re- 
sults in performance. Probably one of the most 
serious reasons for the neglect to define more accu- 
rately where the damper-pedal is to be used is that 
the greatest virtuosos do not agree among themselves 
as to where or where not a particular pedal pattern 
should be introduced.” Employing the kymographic 
method of comparison, it has been shown that leading 
artists differ considerably in their pedal interpreta- 
tions of a given musical composition. Relative to in- 
tensity shadings, speed of rendition, and types of 
phrasing effected, it has been shown that several dif- 
ferent damper-pedal patterns may be technically 
acceptable and musically appropriate for a given 
composition. Four well-trained pianists, in addition 


to evidencing marked individual differences in in- 
terpretation, were unable to duplicate after a ten- 
minute interval an initial pedal performance.—H. 
Cason (Rochester). 
1191. Herbertz, 
logischen Praxis. 


Aus der kriminalpsycho- 


(A eontribution from the prac- 
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tice of criminal psychology.) Psychol. Rundschau, 
1929, 1, 308-311.—The case is cited of a miner who 
was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment for mur- 
der. Being placed later for o tion in a hos- 
pital for the imsane, he escaped, and returning to 
work under an assumed name, lived an honorable life 
for twenty-four years. Being later recognized as the 
criminal who had evaded punishment, the question is 
proposed as to whether he should be re-arrested to 
serve his remaining sentence. The author discusses 
the circumstances in the light of the psychology of 
the criminal mind. The criminal has a strong sense 
of the need of atonement for crime. He diserimi- 
nates clearly between atonement and revenge, and 
resents the latter. The author coneludes his article 
with “the thoughts of a criminal ing life sen- 
tence.”—A. B. Herrig (Central State Teachers Col- 
lege). 

1192. Hewitt, J. W. Humor in Homer and in 
Vergil. Classical Weekly, 1929, 22, 177-181.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1193. Howells, T. H. A study of religious ortho- 
doxy. Univ. Iowa Service Bull., 1929, 13, No. 38. 
Pp. 4.—An abstract of an investigation to be pub- 
lished as an Iowa Study in Character. Out of 542 
students, the 50 who had the highest ratings of 
belief in the orthodox statements of a self rating 
test were designated as the conservative group, and 
the 50 lowest as the radical group. Both groups 
were subjected to a battery of some thirty psycho- 
logical tests. The radicals were more intelligent than 
the conservatives and less suggestible. The indica- 
tion seems to be that religious beliefs, experiences, 
and practices are probably conditioned by a general 
tendency toward suggestibility in the make-up of the 
personality. Conservatives improved on threat of 
punishment, while radicals did not.—B. Wellman 
(Iowa). 


1194. Karpman, B. Impulsive neuroses and 
crime: a critical review. J. Crim. Law ¢ Crimin., 
1929, 19, 575-591.—In his Peculiarities of Behavior 
Wilhelm Stekel treats of the t of behavior the 
most significant feature of which is its impulsive- 
ness. In this classification should be placed many of 
the criminal acts of the drug addict, pyromaniac, 
and the kleptomaniac. Their impulsive acts are a 
manifestation of the conflict between socially im- 
posed habits and primitive instinctive drives. In 
kleptomania we have a regression to an egoistic re- 
action, the etiology of which is often sexual. In 
narcotomania we are dealing with a definite neu- 
rosis where the individual tries to overcome the fear 
of self, the fear of impulsive promptings. Stekel 
regards persons of this type not as criminals but as 
“sick persons suffering from morbid affectivity and 
pathological instinetive cravings.”—D. Katz (Prince- 
ton). 

1195. Kirchwey, G. W. The elimination from 
the community of the psychopathic recidivist. J. 
Juv. Res., 1929, 13, 266-269.—Through the early 
detection and treatment of maladjustments delin- 
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quency, crime, and recidivism can be avoided.—H. L. 
Koch (Texas). 

1196. Labouret, H. La parente 4 plaisanteries en 
Afrique occidentale. (Joking relationships in West 
Africa.) Africa, 1929, 2, 244-255.—(Courtesy So- 
cial Science Abstracts). 

1197. Lago de Comas, R. Analisis objetivo de la 
escritura infantil. (Objective analysis of the writ- 
ing of children.) Rev. de ped., 1929, 8, 540-545.— 
—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 

1198. Lanier, L. H. Note on reliability predic- 
tions for the Seashore music tests. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1929, 20, 691-692.—Lanier replies to Farns- 
worth’s paper (J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 586-588 
—III: 957), insisting that the diserepancies alleged 
by the latter to exist between the results of the two 
investigators are non-existent—J. A. MceGeoch 
( Arkansas). 

1199. Lasswell, H. D. The scientific study of 
human biography. Scient. Mo., 1930, 30, 79-80.— 
More systematic correlation of the various psycho- 
logical and social sciences is needed for those inter- 
ested in adequate biographical work.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

1200. Lewerenz, A. 8. Predicting ability in art. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 702-704.—With 42 high 
school pupils who had taken the Los Angeles Tests 
in Fundamental Art Abilities and who, 5 months 
later, received a grade in an elective art course, there 
is found a correlation of 0.63 between test ranking 
and teacher’s estimate of work done. Other com- 
parisons show a clear relation between score and 
work in the course—J. A. MeGeoch (Arkansas). 


1201. Loeb, E. Die Geheimbiinde und Stammes- 
einweihungen bei den Naturvoélkern. (Secret so- 
cieties and tribal ceremonies among primitive peo- 
ples.) Mitteil. d. Anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1929, 
59, 195-207.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1202. McClure, W. E., & Goldberg, B. Intelli- 
gence of unmarried mothers. Psychol. Clin., 1929, 
18, 119-127—A study of 84 unmarried mothers 
tested by the Stanford Revision. The average 
chronological age was found to be eighteen, and the 
average IQ 77. Analysis of seores made on sepa- 
rate tests failed to reveal any highly developed trait 
common to the group.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


1203. Morse, W. L. The application of mental- 
hygiene technique in teaching speech. Ment. Hy- 
giene, 1929, 13, 336-342.—(Courtesy Social Science 
Abstracts). 


1204. Nadasting, F. Psychologische Erfahrungen 
aus der Gefangnis-Seelsorge. (Psychological ex- 
periences in the prison ministry.) Zsch. f. Religions- 
psychol., 1929, 2, 254-264.—A condensed account of 
pastoral work in jails and the effect of church in- 
fluences upon the mental life of the convicts. Reli- 
gien and law are viewed as two basic concepts for 
the guidance of life and the development of culture, 
but they are at present divided by a deep gulf.— A. 
Rémer (Leipzig). 
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1205. Otto, BR. Die Methoden des Erweises der 
Seele im personalen Vedanta. (The methods of 
the proof of the soul in the personal Vedanta.) 
Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1929, 2, 40-61.—Otto 
translates a portion from the writings of Yamuna- 
muni: the three-fold proof. It is concerned with the 
struggle for the personal apprehension of the Abso- 
lute as the personal world-prevailing real God. In 
order to obtain the basis for this Yamuna-muni first 
develops his proof for the strong personal appre- 
hension of the “atman,” of the “self” as the real 
“knowing ego.”—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1206. Papini, G. Sant Agostino. (Saint Angus- 
tine.) Florence: Vallecchi, 1929. Pp. 418—A 
psychological study of the celebrated Italian writer 
and philosopher. Papini, who returned to Catholi- 
cism several years ago, describes the history of this 
important saint and illustrates through him the psy- 
chology of the religions of the third century. He 
shows the gradual growth of a saint a. he frees him- 
self little by little from the normal conditions of 
human nature. The psychological interest of the 
study is increased by the fact that in several places 
the author seems to have entered into the spirit of 
Saint Augustine by a kind of personal introspection. 
—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

1207. Pick-Seewart, BR. Der Gemeinschaftsge- 
danke als Zielpunkt der neueren Philosophie. (The 
idea of social relationship as a goal of the newer phi- 
losophy.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 5, 
359-366.—The writer develops historically three 
goals or objects of philosophy: the idea of social re- 
lationship; the “ finding of a middle way,” the bridg- 
ing of contradictions between mutually exclusive 
aspects of the universe and life; the establishment of 
behavior and activity as of greater significance than 
imagination, thinking, and feeling. The development 
of the attacks upon these objectives as problems is 
then traced in outline from the early Greeks to the 
present day. The writer believes that the Weltan- 
schauung of the near future will probably be a 
religious socialism. The idea of immortality will be 
taken over from religion, but without the idea of 
God; the conflict of classes will be taken over from 
socialism, but a solution will be sought. In this phi- 
losophy individual-psychology will play a great rdle. 
—0O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

1208. Poffenberger, A. T. The development of 
men of science. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 31-47.— 
A comparison of a portion (1195) of the starred 
group of scientists in the 1927 edition of American 
Men of Science with a sampling (1101) of the non- 
starred group discloses the following points. Both 
groups are very unevenly, though siiailarly, distrib- 
uted geographically, with the North Atlantic states 
leading and the North Central states showing a strik- 
ing gain over a 25-year period. The size of birth- 
place has no apparent significance. Undergraduate 
degrees were received from 230 colleges by the non- 
starred group, and from 187 by the starred. The 
institutions granting a larger percentage of degrees 
to starred than to unstarred men are: undergraduate, 
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Harvard, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Yale; graduate, 
Harvard, Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Princeton. Com- 
parison of shifts of occupation shows very slightly 
greater stability of the starred group. Research in- 
stitutions get four times as great a proportion of 
starred as unstarred men, universities 10% more 
starred, government and industry half as many 
starred as unstarred. In all comparisons in which 
age is a factor, an earlier age is shown for the 
starred group, indicating a possible native precocity. 
—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

1209. Prager, H. Deutung von Shakespeares 
Lear im sinne einer Philosophie der Familie. (The 
meaning of Shakespeare’s Lear in the light of a phi- 
losophy of the family.) Logos, 1929, 18, 83-101.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

1210. Racine, A. Quelques tendances nouvelles 
de la lutte contre la délinquance juvénile. (Some 
new tendencies of the struggle against juvenile de- 
linquency.) Rev. de VInst. de Sociol., 1929, No. 3.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1211. Raglan, L. Language. The influence of en- 
vironment on language. Man, 1929, 29, No. 10.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1212. Roelofs, H. D. The experimental method 
and religious beliefs. Mind, 1929, 38, 184-206.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

1213. Rémer, A. Der “Fremdkérpercomplex” in 
der Einstellung zum Glaubensbestand. (The “ for- 
eign body complex” in relation to the stability of 
belief.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1929, 2, 268- 
272.—Particularly with reference to adolescence.— 
A. Rimer (Leipzig). 

1214. Sapir, E., & Blooah, C. G. The voice of 
Africa: some Gweabo proverbs. Africa, 1929, 2, 
183-185.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1215. Schmalhausen, 8. D. Is contemporary 
civilization neurotic? Mod. Quar., 1929, 5, 176-188. 
—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1216. Schmidt, P. W. Zur Erforschung der alten 
Buschmann-Religion. (Researches into the nature 
of ancient Bushman religion.) Africa, 1929, 2, 291- 
301.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1217. Schorn, M. Das psychologische Experiment 
und die Wissenschaften von der Sprache. (Psy- 
chological experimentation and the linguistic sci- 
ences.) Neue Jahrb. f. Wiss. u. Jugendbild., 1929, 6, 
721-731.—A summary of older and less accessible re- 
searches dealing with the frontiers of psychology 
and other disciplines. Stern’s observations of child 
speech established the parallelism between individual 
language development and racial history, especially 
in the phenomena of contamination and assimilation. 
The word-association studies of the Wiirzburg school 
brought out the analogy be! ween declension forms 
and personal responses; and the shiftin oj of vocables 
finds its explanation in the principle of economy of 
voluntary movement. Textual criticism has been ad- 
vanced by empirical studies of errors made in copy- 
ing an original. Investigations of Marbe’s pupils in 
rhythmic prose have revealed the elements of an 


author’s style in the ratio of accented to unstressed 
syllables. Finally, elaborate experiments in the field 
of didacties indicate the definite initial superiority 
of the direct method over the indirect in both word 
and sentence value; in higher stages of in- 
struction, however, the advantages tend to equal- 
ized.—G. W. Hartmann (Pennsylvania State). 

1218, Scudder, K. J. The contagion of a good 
environment. J. Juv. Res., 1929, 13, 258-261.—The 
author makes the point that the Whittier School 
aims to help its boys to work out an adjustment 
rather than to punish them for their delinquencies. 
According to the follow-up records available for the 
few years after the boys return to their communities, 
about 80% succeed in living creditable lives—H. L. 
Koch (Texas). 

1219. Shaw, C. R. Delinquency areas. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xxi-+-214. $4.00. 
—A statistical study showing the geographical dis- 
tribution of juvenile delinquency, school truancy, — 
adult crime in Chicago during periods enecoyn Bin 
past thirty years. The study reveals the type of city 
area which gives birth to maladjustment in the forms 
of crime and delinquency. Typical cases are given 
in the form of life histories. .The summary of find- 
ings and interpretation of data is very brief—W. C. 
Poole (Worcester, Mass.). 

1220. Sidibé, M. Les sorciers mangeurs d’hommes 
au Soudan francais. (The cannibalistic wizards of 
the French Soudan.) Owutre-Mer, 1929, 1, 22-32.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

1221. Slesinger, D., & Pilpel, E. M. Legal psy- 
chology. A bibliography and a suggestion. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1929, 26, 677-692.—167 titles represent 
the literature on this topie through 1926 and later 
years; they fall into four types: psychiatric, socio- 
logical, legal, and psychological. Legal psychology 
is defined as the behavior of people in situations 
created by the law; and in place of the case mate- 
rial methods of the law student and the laboratory 
precision methods of the psychologist, it is suggested 
that research in legal psychology take the form of 
systematic analysis of the gross behavior of people 
in legal situations (e.g., judges), perhaps similar in 
technique to the observational methods being de- 
veloped in child elinies.—J. F. Dashiell (North Caro- 
lina). 

1222. Snyder, A. D. Coleridge on logic and learn- 
ing. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. 
xiii +169. $3.00.—* Coleridge’s theorizing on in- 
tellectual method and the field of scholarship was 
supported by a lifelong interest in the art of teach- 
ing. The diffieultiee with which he had himself to 
wrestle in trying to communicate ideas that demanded 
a new vocabulary and a new imaginative approach 
undoubtedly made him keenly aware that an art was 
involved. In addition, his fundamental principle of 
organic unity, unity with progression, implied the 
adoption of some clearly Yefined attitude toward 
whatever methods were employed to develop the in- 
dividual mind. .” The author gives much ma- 
terial, both from Coleridge’s own manuscripts and 
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from contemporary comment, relevant to Coleridge’s 
place in the history of education—J. C. Spence 
(Clark). 

1223. Speier, H. Zur Soziologie der biirgerlichen 
Intelligenz in Deutschland. (The sociology of urban 
intelligence in Germany.) Die Gesellschaft, 1929, 6, 
No. 7.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1224. St. Antoine, H. E. Juvenile delinquency. 
Hospital Soc. Serv., 1929, 20, 287-300.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

1225. Steinitzer, W. Graphologie und Ver- 
brechertum. (Graphology and erime.) Zsch. f. 
Menschenkd., 1929, 5, 180-188.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1226. Sutherland, I. L. G. The study of the 
Maori mind. J. Polynesian Soc., 1929, 38, 127-147. 
—The early reports of the Maori almost unanimously 
express a high opinion of their ability, which is in 
decided contrast to present-day views. This contrast 
may be explained. The mentality of any people is a 
function of their social culture, dependent in turn on 
their geographic situation. Racial differences are to 
be ascribed to this cause rather than to inherent 
mental differences, which even though ap a play 
a minor réle. From this point of view the advent of 
Europeans, with their social culture which under- 
mined that of the Maori, is sufficient to account for 
the apparent contrast between ancient and modern 
views of Maori mentality—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 


1227. Thorndike, L. Magic and medicine. Med. 
Life, 1929, 36, 148-155.—(Courtesy Social Science 
Abstracts). 

1228. Tiebout, H. M. & Coburn, M. Character 
building and stealing. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 935- 
940.—As a deterrent to delinquency, punishment 
must be augmented by the formation of positive 
character. Thus, to prevent stealing a sense of 
property rights needs to be developed. A list of 
twelve books for reference is appended.—J. P. Hylan 
(Stoneham, Mass.). 

1229. [Various.] The police and the crime prob- 
lem. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 1929, 146, 
1-268.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1230. Voipio, A. Kristendomsundervisningens 
nydaning i lardomsskolen. (Changes in religious in- 
struction in the advanced schools.) Tidskr. f. Psykol. 
o. Ped. Forsk., 1929, 2, 151-182.—This is a transla- 
tion into Swedish of a Finnish manuscript containing 
proposals about religious courses in Helsingfors.—K. 
Jensen (Ohio State). 

1231. Von Liszt, E. Probleme der Jugendge- 
richtsarbeit in Deutschland. (Problems of the 
work of child courts in Germany.) Rev. int. de 
Penfant, 1929, 8, 683-697—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

1232. Von Mutius, G. Religion als Struktur. 
(Religion as structure.) Preuss. Jahrb., 1929, 218, 
43-51—A. Romer (Leipzig). 

1233. Wach, J. Das Verstehen. Grundziige 
einer Geschichte der hermeneutichen Theorie im 19 
Jahrh. II. Von Schleiermacher bis Hofmann. (In- 
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terpretation. Outlines of a history of hermeneutical 
theory in the 19th century. Part II. From Schieier- 
macher to Hofmann.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1929. Pp. 
viii + 379. M. 16.50.—A history of exegesis with 
extensive sections on religious psychology.—A. Réimer 
(Leipzig). 

1234. Wehnert, —. Dostojewski Religion. (Dos- 
tojewski religion.) Ethik, 1929, 6, 27-31—A. 
Romer (Leipzig). 

1235. Weinhofen, H. The purpose of punish- 
ment. Tenn. Law Rev., 1929, 7, 145-176.—(Cour- 
tesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1236. Werner, H. Wher die Sprachphysiognomik 
als einer neuen Methode der vergleichenden Sprach- 
betrachtung. (On the physiognomy of language as 
a new method in comparative linguistics.) Zsch. f. 
Psychol., 1929, 109, 33-363.—(Courtesy Social Sci- 
ence Abstracts). 

1237. Willems, E. Essai iiber den Snobismus. 
(An essay on snobbery.) Arch. f. angew. Soziol., 
1929, 2, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1238. Wissler, C. An introduction to social 
anthropology. New York: Holt, 1929. Pp. x+ 
392. $3.50.—The author points out the desirabil- 
ity of actual field experience in attaining the anthro- 
pological viewpoint, but realizes that it is impossible 
for many students in allied fields for whom some- 
thing may yet be done by a book approach; the text 
is written from this point of view. It contains 
orienting chapters on the scope and functions of 
anthropology, and the biological group; and main 
chapters on the standard ethnological fields, such as 
marriage, totemism, politics, magic, mythology, tech- 
nology, and the culture area concept.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

1239. Wolff, O. L. Ueber die religiésen Fragen 
der Zukunft. (On the religious questions of the fu- 
ture.) Munich: Fortschrittliche Buchhandlung, 
1929. Pp. 86. M. 1.50.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


1240. Woodson, C. G. [Ed.] The mind of the 
negro as reflected in letters written during the 
crisis 1800-1860. Washington: Asso. for Stud. of 
Negro Life and History, 1926. Pp. xxxii +-672.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 991, 992, 994, 1008, 1049, 1072, 
1073, 1077, 1089, 1092, 1102, 1114, 1116, 1119, 
1124, 1250, 1288, 1289, 1292, 1294, 1296, 1305, 
1308, 1315, 1318, 1319, 1326, 1328, 1333, 1346, 
1371, 1372, 1397.] 
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1241. Ach, N. Psychologie und Technik bei Be- 
kampfung von Auto-Unfillen. (Psychol and 
technique in the reduction of auto accidents.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 87-97.—An examination 
of the Berlin automobile accident statisiies shows a 
marked increase from 1926 to 1927 and 1928 in the 
pereentage of autos (especially trucks and taxicabs) 
having accidents. This is interpreted as the result 
of practically doing away with speed limits in 1927. 
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Where the causes of accidents were known about 70 
per cent were ascribed to the driver, about 20 per 
cent to pedestrians (over 50 per cent in New York 
and London), and 10 per cent to the machine, slip- 
pery streets, ete. Psychophysical tests are of value 
in eliminating unsafe drivers, but it is more feasible 
to reduce accidents by taking steps to overcome the 
mental inadequacies and lack of responsibility of 
drivers. What is most needed is a continuing influ- 
ence upon the driver to keep him aware of his re- 
sponsibility. The means to this end is a recording 
speedometer.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 

1242. Anderson, R. N. Measurement of clerical 
ability. A critical review of proposed tests. Per- 
son. J., 1929, 8, 232-244.—Batteries of tests in use 
for determining clerical ability are enumerated and 
briefly described, and the methods and results of 
evaluation given. The author offers a criticism of 
the tests listed on these points: criterion, validity, 
number of cases, reliability, and the concept “ gen- 
eral clerical aptitude.”—(Courtesy Person. J.) 


1243. [Anon.] Eignungspriifung von Lehrlingen 
bei der Firma Leiser, Berlin. (Aptitude testing of 
apprentices at the Leiser Company, Berlin.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 108—A. W. Korn- 
hauser (Chicago). 

1244. [Anon.] Psychotechnische Eignungspriif- 
ung von Feuerwehrieuten und von Fahrpersonal in 
Odessa. (Psychotechnical aptitude testing of fire- 
men and transportation personnel in Odessa.) Indus. 
Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 108.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chi- 
cago). 

1245. [Anu] Psychotechnik bei der Reichsbahn. 
(Psychotechnology in the imperial railways.) Indus. 
Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 238-239.—A short summary is 
given of parts of the annual report.—A. W. Korn- 
hauser (Chicago). 

1246. [Anon.] Effects of variety and uniform- 
ity of work upon output. Mo. Labor Rev., 1929, 28, 
80-82.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1247. Bramesfeld, E. Untersuchung des An- 
schlages an der Schreibmaschine. (An investiga- 
tion of the striking of keys on the typewriter.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 224-230.—An apparatus 
is deseribed for measuring the pressure with which 
typewriter keys are struck. The method is useful in 
testing and training typists and in testing typewrit- 
ing machines.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 

1248. Braunschweig, W. Priifung und Begutacht- 
ung der Raumanschauung. (The examination and 
judgment of space perception.) Indus. Psycho- 
techn., 1929, 6, 249-293.—A long series of tests was 
given in an attempt to find measurements of ability 
to deal with space relationships. Some 25 group 
tests were performed by 70 to 80 subjects, and 12 
individual tests by 35 to 40 subjects. The tests are 
all deseribed and results are given in considerable 
detail in terms of the difficulty scores of items. 
Group norms are also given for each test. The tests 
intlude the discovering and matchi of figures 
(solids as well as surfaces), fitting of forms, varied 
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mental representations and manipulations of fig- 
ures, objective construction problems and drawings, 
ete. No relation was found between individual ex- 
cellence of performance and time taken. Correla- 
tions between separate tests and composite scores on 
all tests show that for 17 of 25 group tests the co- 
efficients are between .50 and .74; for the individual 
tests only one is over .50. The author divides the 
tests into three ups and places the subjects in 
five types on the basis of their relative performances 
in the three groups of tests. Little correlation is 
found between subjects’ estimates of the difficulty of 
tasks and the actual per cent failing. In a later 
study, six selected tests were given to a group of 35 
students doing work in psychotechnology. The 
seores correlated .50 with a ranking based on answers 
to a questionnaire (.67 when one case was omitted). 
—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 

1249. Breithaupt, A. Die Strafstatistik als Mit- 
tel zur Erkennung betriebsnotwendiger Charakter- 
eigenschaften bei Arbeitern in industriellen Be- 
trieben. (Statistics of punishment as a means of 
ascertaining character qualities needed by workers in 
industrial concerns.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 
199-201.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


1250. Carrard, A. Psychologie der Fiihrung. 
Ein Beitrag zur Frage der Ertiichtigung der Vor- 
gesetzten. (The psychol of leadership. A con- 
tribution to the problem of increasing the efficiency 
of leaders.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1929, 1, 301-307. 
—This article makes an analysis of the problems 
meeting executives in all kinds of employment and 
the attitudes and procedures that are desirable in 
meeting such problems. He deals with such ques- 
tions as proper evaluation of those subordinate in 
position, the distribution of duties, the improvement 
of the worker by example, by improvement of en- 
vironment, and equipment, and by direct guidance. 
A better self-understanding and a better knowlege of 
the worker and his circumstances are important. 
Underlying all is the spirit of fellowship that holds 
worker and director together in devotion to the work. 
—A. B. Herrig (Central State Teachers College). 


1251. Catheart, E. P. The human factor in in- 
dustry. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1928. q 
125.—The book is a series of lectures dealing with the 
better utilization and conservation of the “human 
factor in industry.” The first leeture deals with the 
physiology, including the psychology, of man in 
modern factory industry. The second lecture,. on 
fatigue and monotony, questions the possibility of 
measuring fatigue, but suggests a decrease in “ static 
work” and the cultivation of natural rhythm. The 
alleviation of fatigue is the subject of the third lee- 
ture; and factory de lighting and the de- 
signing of machines suitable for use by “the human 
being who is responsible for working the machine” 
come under the heading “ environmental factors” in 
the fourth lecture. The fifth lecture touches on “ in- 
dustrial personnel,” the importance and the difficul- 
ties of vocational selection. For all men and women 
in industry Catheart emphasizes this view: “The 
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worker is no machine, skilled or otherwise. He is 
a human being and, like all other human beings, he 
does his best work when he is comfortable, healthy, 
and happy.” There is an appendix on the living 
wage, adequate housing, food, clothing, and recrea- 
tion, together with a bibliography.—(Courtesy Per- 
son. J.) 


1252. Chase, 8. Fatigue, morale and output. 
Person. J., 1930, 8, 333-337.—Although only 4 to 
5% of the United States population are machine 
tenders of the robot type, the problem of alleviation 
of monotony is a serious one, and its solution ought 
to be based upon the intelligence level of the indi- 
vidual worker. Higher wages, shorter hours, scien- 
tifically controlled working conditions will reduce 
fatigue, improve the morale and increase the output. 
—D. L. Zyve (New York City). 


1253. Dach, Sommertagung der Interna- 
tionalen Vi fiir Bestgestaltung der Ar- 
beiten in Betrieben (I. R. I.) 1929. (Summer meet- 
ing of the International Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion, 1929.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 237-238. 
—The subject of the meetings here briefly reported 
was: methods of promoting satisfactory mens re- 
lations in scientifically organized industry——A. W. 
Kornhauser (Chicago). 

1254. Diiker, H. Psychologische Untersuchungen 
tiber die Arbeit am laufenden Band. (Psycholog- 
ical investigations of conveyor work.) Indus. Psy- 
chotechn., 1929, 6, 214~-224.—Performance of simple 
arithmetic additions was found to be faster, more 
accurate and far easier where the problems were pre- 
sented continuously at a fixed rate than where the 
subject worked freely ai his own speed. Closely 
parallel results were obtained with a manual opera- 
tion, even when the work periods were lengthened 
and when the experiment continued for 30 days. 
The results are interpreted as due to the greater 
strain of attention and decision or energy of will 
demanded in taking up each new item in the “ free” 
work. Quotations from a number of factory opera- 
tives on conveyor work show the same tendencies as 
found in the present experiments—A. W. Korn- 
hauser (Chicago). 

1255. Fisk, E. L. Industrial fatigue. Amer. J. 


Pub. Health, 1928, 8, 1465-1469.—(Courtesy Social 
Science Abstracts). 


1256. Freund, H. Richtlinien fiir die Bearbeitung 
von Bewerbungen. (Guiding principles for hand- 
ling applications.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 
299-303.—The author suggests a procedure for mak- 
ing a first rough evaluation of the fitness of appli- 
eants for positions, on the basis of letters of appli- 
eation, references, and particularly interviews.—A. 
W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 

1257. Gagg, M. Die soziale Aufgabe der indus- 
triellen Psychotechnik. (The social task of indus- 
trial psychotechnology.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 
6, 194-198.—Industrial psychology must serve both 
social and managerial ends. It is no less valuable 
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for workers than for employers.—A. W. Kornhauser 
(Chicago ). 

1258. Graf, M. Die Einhebelsteuerung von 
elektrischen Férdermaschinen. (The one-lever con- 
trol of electric mine-elevators.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
1929, 6, 294-299.—On the basis of careful observa- 
tions, records of performance, and general psycho- 
logical considerations an elevator control consisting 
of one lever was judged superior to the older two- 
lever arrangement.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


1259. Halberstaedter, H. Psychotechnische Pragen 
auf dem IV. Internationalen Kongress fir wis- 
senschaftliche Organisation der Arbeit in Paris, 
19.-23. Juni 1929. (Psychotechnical questions at 
the 4th international con for the scientific or- 
ganization of labor, in Paris, June 19-23, 1929.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 234-237.—The author 
summarizes papers on vocational guidance and se- 
lection, time and motion study, ete.—A. W. Korn- 
hauser (Chicago). 


1260. Ho, C. J. Personnel studies of section man- 
agers in a department store. Person. J., 1929, 8, 
225-231.—107 section managers of R. H. Macy & Co. 
were studied to determine the personnel characteris- 
ties of the successful and the unsuccessful. They 
were divided into three groups, “ good,” “ fair,” and 
“poor,” according to the ratings of their job per- 
formance. The groups were then compared as to 
age, sex education, intelligence, marital status and 
personality traits. The influence of such factors on 
stability was also studied. 29% more of those be- 
tween 35 and 45 years of age were found among the 
* sd up than in the “poor” group. 82% 
of the “ poor” group had college education, but only 
60% of the “good” group had. There were 30% 
more of those with superior intelligence in the 
“poor” group than in the “good” group. 58% of 
the “ ” group were married while only 35% 
of the “poor” had such marital status. Men and 
women were in equal proportion in the “good” 
group, but there was a larger proportion of men 
than women in the “ poor” group. Men from 40-49 
years of age and women from 30-39 had longest 
service, about one year and nine months. Those of 
elementary school education and average intelligence 
stayed longer than those of higher education and in- 
telligence. The average length of service was eight 
months for men and ten months for women. A larger 
proportion of the “ good” section managers than the 
“poor” ones are free from personality difficulties; 
such qualities as liveliness, aggressiveness, alertness 
and responsiveness are found more frequently in the 
“good” group than in the “ poor” one.—(Courtesy 
Person. J.) 

1261. Immig, G. Die Priifung der Hilfsarbei- 
terinnen bei der Firma Carl Zeiss, Jena. (The 
testing of women helpers at the firm of Carl Zeiss, 
Jena.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 81-87.—A 
series of simple tests has been used for examining 
over 600 girls during the past year. A new paper- 
folding test is described in some detail. ection 
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by means of the tests is reported to be satisfactory. 
—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


1262. Kitson, H. D. How to find the right voca- 
tion. New York: Harper, 1929. Pp. x-+ 202. 
$2.50.—A popularly written book on vocational self- 
guidance.. The author does not believe in native 
occupational aptitude, because “occupational condi- 
tions existing when a person is born may be mark- 
edly changed by the time he is grown.” Every indi- 
vidual who is normally constituted can learn any of 
several occupations and ought to be able to make his 
own occupational choice. “No social machinery of 
vocational guidance, however well organized, can 
take this responsibility from his shoulders.” “ How 
ean one do this? There are two principles one must 
follow: First, find out all you ean about ycurself. 
. . » Beeond, study the occupational opportunities 
which the world offers.” These preliminary consid- 
erations are followed by a survey of several oceupa- 
tions and supplemented with a number of hints as to 
how to proceed in this difficult task: how to read 
biographies of great men, how to apply for a job, 
how to advance in one’s occupation, ete. The book 
contains also samples of a number of vocational tests 
and blanks. In the appendix there is an annotated 
bibliography of sixteen books for supplementary 
reading —D. L. Zyve (New York City). 


1263. Kornhauser, A. W. The study of work 
feelings. Person. J., 1930, 8, 348-351.—With rare 
exceptions, investigations of workers’ feelings have 
been either general descriptive studies or inquiries 
into specific situations for practical purposes. The 
question is raised here whether it is possible to go 
beyond these studies to the establishing of signifi- 
eant general relationships between workers’ feelings 
and various features of working life and individual 
personality —(Courtesy Person. J.) 


1264. Eriiger, G. Ueber die Bewihrung von 
Stadt- und Landkindern als Lehrlinge der Maschin- 
enindustrie. (The trying out of city and country 
children as apprentices in the machine industry.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 113-121.—Intelligence 
tests and dexterity tests given to 51 boys showed 53 
per cent of those from the country and 93 per cent 
of those from the city fit for work as machinist ap- 
prentices. Differences are noted in the supply of 
applicants from country and city, their education, 
their work efficiency, deportment, leisure activities, 
and characteristics. The shop work of the country 
apprentices is somewhat more accurate and faster, 
especially in the earlier jobs, than that of the city 
apprentices. Practical considerations in the train- 
ing of apprentices from the country are suggested. 
—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


1265. Kurtzig, K. Die Befragung im Dienst der 
Marktanalyse. (The questionnaire in the service of 
market analysis.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 
230-234.—The author illustrates the value of in- 
quiries among consumers and suggests certain diffi- 
eulties and possibilities—A. W. Kornhauser (Chi- 


cago). 


1266. Lehmann, H. Statistik in der Fertigung. 
Die Haiifigkeitsgesetze und ihre Wirkung im Be- 
triebe. (Statistics in production. Laws of fre- 
quency and their function in management.) Indus. 
Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 122-129.—The use of certain 
frequency curve constants is explained and _ illus- 
trated (partially in the field of psychotechnology ).— 
A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 

1267. Loria, A. Le ripercussioni psicologiche 
della organizzazione scientifica del lavoro. (The 
psychological reaction to the scientific organization 
of labor.) Scientia, 1929, 46, 395-405.—After the 
drawbacks of the industrial systems of Taylor and 
of Ford have been exposed, a suggestion is nade 
that the remedy for the evil effects upon the workers 
of modern industrialism may be found in economic 
reorganization.—R. G. Sherwood (Redmond, Wash.). 


1268. Mavor, 8. Suggestion schemes as a means 
of promoting cooperation of the worker in indus- 
try. Nat. Inst. Indus. Psychol. J., 1929, 4, 340-347. 
—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1269. Mayo, E. Changing methods in industry. 
Person. J., 1930, 8, 326-332.—The Western Electric 
investigation is symptomatic of at least two changes 
in the relation between industry and the community. 
The first is of the nature of a new relation between 
industry and human research. Previously applica- 
tions of psychology and physiology to industry have 
too often consisted in essentially trivial tricks and 
shifts, while here the interest has been wider and far 
more inclusive. The second change is in the con- 
ception of human control. Out of the original study 
there grew a keen realization of the advantage of 
supervision that “listens” rather than gives futile 
orders; that gains understanding of individual work- 
ers and thus is able to aid and guide them to develop 
self-control and personal efficiency. The passing of 
the yelling, order-giving supervisor is presaged.— 
(Courtesy Person. J.) 

1270. Moede, W. Schlesinger und der psycho- 
technische Gedanke. (Schlesinger and psychotech- 
nical thought.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 209- 
213.—Schlesinger’s work and influence have been 
highly important in the development of psychotech- 
nology. His work on the use of measuring instru- 
ments, accident prevention, and the industrial utili- 
zation of handicapped workers is sketched—A. W. 
Kornhauser (Chicago). 

1271. Moers, M. Die psychotechnischen Eig- 
nungsprifungen in Tirol. (Psychotechnical apti- 
tude tests in Tyrol.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 
204-205.—The author describes briefly the vocational 
guidance testing procedure at Innsbruck—A. W. 
Kornhauser (Chicago). 

1272. Page, R. M. On supplanting the industrial 
fatigue concept. J. Business, 1929, 2, 137-150.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

1273. Pennock, G. A. Industrial research at 
Hawthorne. Person. J., 1930, 8, 296-313.—The 
procedure and findings of test-room studies for a 
period of over two years are described. Constant 
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observation and experimentation was made with a 
group of five women workers engaged in repetitive 
assembly work in an effort to determine the answers 
to such ee as the following: Are rest periods 
desirable? Is a shorter working day desirable? 
What effect do wrong or right methods of supervis- 
ion have on a worker’s effectiveness and morale? 
What are some of the factors that determine an em- 
ployee’s mental attitude? A second test group con- 
sisting of five operators who were splitting mica 
was also studied. The method consisted in main- 
taining all conditions as nearly constant as possible, 
with introduction from time to time of a single 
variable such as a different method of payment; rest 
periods; mid-morning lunches; shorter or longer 
working day. Information as to amount of sleep, 
recreations, home conditions and other outside in- 
fluences, as well as personal influences within the 
factory such as the relationship between the super- 
visor and the operators, were secured through in- 
formal interview. Pulse rate, blood pressure, blood 
condition readings, vascular skin reactions and other 
physical examination data were obtained from time 
to time. Diet and health practices were recorded. 
The most surprising outcome was that productivity 
of the test group tended in general to imerease no 
matter what changes in working conditions were in- 
troduced. Fatigue was found not to be a controlling 
factor. Amount of sleep had a slight but significant 
effect on individual performance. Total daily pro- 
duction was increased by rest periods. Home con- 
ditions and other outside influences tended to create 
either a buoyant or a depressed spirit which modified 
production. Emotional status was reflected in per- 
formance; and the major component of this emo- 
tional condition was attitude toward supervisor. The 
inference from these studies was inescapable that the 
dominant factor in the performance of these em- 
ployees is their mental attitude. Consideration of 
the sensitiveness of the operators to the way in which 
they are treated leads to studies of other workers’ 
emotional status and attitudes. All operators in the 
inspection organization were interviewed to secure a 
picture of their problems, worries, likes and dis- 
likes, in relation to working conditions and super- 
vision. This program is spreading to other depart- 
ments, and is greatly modifying supervisory training 
procedures. Rest periods have also been introduced 
into several operating departments, affecting 5,000 
employees, with indications of increases of produc- 
tion paralleling somewhat those of the test group.— 
(Courtesy Person. J.) 


1274. Persons, W. F. Psychologist takes a hand 
in personnel selection. Aera, 1929, 20, 462-467.— 
The article is a description of the psychological tests 
employed in the Milwaukee Electric Light and Power 
Company. Following a well planned personality 
interview, the prospective operator is subjected to a 
series of psychological tests and his reactions are 
automatically recorded on a mechanism designed for 
the purpose. In this manner candidates who are 
inherently unqualified for service are eliminated be- 
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fore training reaches the platform period.—(Cour- 
tesy Person. J.) — 

1275. Popowa, T. Vergleichende Bewegungs- 
studien bei der Arbeit mit Stempeln verschiedener 
Typen. (Comparative motion studies of work with 
stamping tools of different types.) Indus. Psycho- 
techn., 1929, 6, 165-175.—The author reports a care- 
ful laboratory study conducted for the postal — 
ment in Moscow. Detailed motion study yses 
were used to compare the old and the new form of 
tool employed in stamping mail. The old form is 
oo to be more efficient—A. W. Kornhauser (Chi- 
cago). 

1276. Putnam, M. L. Improving employee rela- 
tions. Person. J., 1930, 8, 314-325.—In studying a 
group of relay assemblers under laboratory condi- 
tions, at the Hawthorne Plant of the Western Elec- 
trie Company, it was observed that the increase 
in employee effectiveness was more closely related 
tv an improvement in the mental attitudes of the 
subjects than to any of the major variations in- 
troduced during the experiment. The conversation 
of the group studied indicated that altered — 
conditions and relative freedom from traditio 
supervisory practices were the chief factors contrib- 
uting to their improved mental outlook. These ob- 
servations suggested that a plan for improving the 
attitude of employees should begin with a considera- 
tion of their likes and dislikes. The plan herein de- 
scribed was evolved as a method for obtaining, ap- 
plying, and analyzing such opinions. It consists of 
(1) approaching employees individually and request- 
ing them to express their opinions; (2) getting their 
opinions on supervision back to supervisors indi- 
rectly by presenting them at conferences; (3) ana- 
lyzing and classifying comments as a basis for future 
plant improvement and research study.—(Courtesy 
Person. J.) 


1277. Radler, K. Eignungspriifung von Acety- 
lenschweissern nebst technologischen Erfolgskon- 
trollen. (Aptitude tests for acetylene welders, with 
technical follow-up studies.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
1929, 6, 177-194.—An analysis is given of the abili- 
ties uired in a welder, and a series of aptitude 
tests is deseribed which were given to workers enter- 
ing a training course for welders. Serious difficul- 
ties were encountered in obtaining a satisfactory 
measure of proficiency, but test jobs were assigned 
the products of which were scored in a thorough and 
objective manner (fully described). Correlations be- 
tween the tests and measures of proficiency range 
from —.4 to + .4. Tests involving steadiness, calm- 
ness, perseverance, and slowness seem most closely 
related to proficiency.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


1278. Schorn, M. Karl Marbe und die Anwendung 
der Psychologie im Wirtschaftsleben. (Karl Marbe 
and the application of psychology in economic life. ) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 241-248.—For years 
Marbe has stressed the valuable reciprocal influences 
of psychological theory and psychological application. 
This is illustrated in his theoretical and praetical use 
of the concept of uniformity of reaction, and that of 
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work on accident proneness, advertising 
various tests, ete.—A. W. Kornhauser ( 

1279. Seesemann, K. Bewiahrungskontrolle graph- 
ologischer Gutachten. (Evaluation of judgments 
based on graphology.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 
104-108.—The characteristics of 21 men hired as 
master-miners were estimated from their handwrit- 
ing and later compared with judgments of the man- 
agers. The estimates agree in 93% of the compari- 
sons.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 

1280. Smith, E. Psychologie fiir Vorgesetzte. 
(Psychology for the executive.) (Trans. by R. L. 
Mehmke & J. Mehmke-Canivé.) Stuttgart: Deutsche 


Verlagsanstalt, 1930. Pp. viii+ 275. M. 7.50.— 
See Il: 1639.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 
1281. Vidoni, G. Corso di psicotecnica. (The 


progress of psychotechnies.) Genova: Istituto 
Galilei, 1929.—The article is a résumé of various 
lectures. Vidoni insists on the importance of bio- 
psychological evaluation in scientific organization of 
labor. He illustrates the fundamental laws of this 
evaluation by special references to the work done by 
the Italian constitutionalist school in medicine (De 
Giovanni, Viola, and Pende). He describes the 
eontra-indications and the positive attitudes which 
are of most value for the different trades—G. C. 
Ferrari (Bologna). 

1282. Vidoni, G. La selezione degli apprendisti 
nella Scuola Industriale G. Galilei di Genova. (Se- 
lection of apprentices in the Scuola Industriale G. 
Galilei at Genoa.) Liguria medica, 1929, No. 10.— 
The article is a systematic description of the Pende- 
Pizzoli method of professional orientation which has 
been applied to 398 young persons in the Scuola 
Industriale G. Galilei. By this method, selection, 
which up to the present has been imperfectly carried 
out in factories with an enormous loss of time, is 
now made in the schools in such a way as to be ad- 
vantageous both to the manufacturer and to the 
worker. There are 36 illustrations.—G, C. Ferrari 
(Bologna). 

1283. Walther, L. P. Psychotechnische und ar- 
beitstechnische Untersuchungen in einem Betriebe 
de- Lebensmittelindustrie. (Researches in applied 
psychology and work technique in a foodstuff indus- 
try.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 97-104.—[For 
the same material, somewhat expanded, see III: 3769.] 
—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 

1284. Williams, 8. J. The personal factor in 
highway accidents. Proc. Eighth Ann. Meeting 
Highway Res. Board, 1928 (Dec.), 117-126.—(Cour- 
tesy Social Science Abstracts). 

{See also abstracts 1113, 1313, 1355, 1357, 1390, 
1403, 1425.] 
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1285. Abt, L. A., Adler, H. M., & Bartelme, P. 
The relationship between the onset of speech and in- 
telligence. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1929, 93, 1351- 
1356.—The case records of 1000 white children were 
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studied with a view to determining the i 
betuenp Cip-caen al apeedy as ere ane 
ents, and intelligence, as by the 
Binet seale. The average age of speech onset was 19 
months for boys and 18 months for girls. 
of speech onset was correlated with the 1 the 
efficients were —.41 for boys and — .39 for girls. 
There is a definite relationship between these two 
factors. The average age of onset of walking was 
16 months for both sexes. The coefficient of correla- 
tion between age of onset of walki 1 
— .36 for boys and — .37 for girls. The relationship 
between these two factors is significant. 1! 
position of the children among siblings did not have 
any relationship with age of onset of speech.—G. J. 
Rich (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

1286. Andress, J. M. The mentally healthy child. 
J. Nat. Educ. Asso., 1929, 18, 233-234.—E. E. Lam- 
son (Ball State Teachers College). 


1287. Andress, J. M. The development of whole- 
some attitudes. J. Nat. Educ. Asso., 1929, 18, 305- 
306.—E. E. Lamson (Ball State Teachers College). 

1288. Andrus, R. Traits and characteristics of 
young children. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 927-929.— 
Since the child is egocentric, it is necessary for the 
adult to gain the child’s point of view from a sym- 
pathetic approach. This is especially needful in get- 
ting religious results—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 
Mass. ). 

1289. Baker, E. D. Wholesome environment and 
character formation. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 918-922. 
—It is frequently noticeable that the social behavior 
of a child is the result of the social environment in 
which he has lived. Strong tastes, fears and preju- 
dices are frequently the result. These emotional 
drives influence later conduct and character. The so- 
cial influences and training, as for instance that of 
the kindergarten, should be adjusted with this “act 
in mind.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

1290. Braungard, M. Rich man, poor man, beg- 
gar man, thief? Psychol. Clin., 1929, 18, 92-102.— 
The sub-title of this article is “An Experiment in 
Social Adjustment.” The ease is that of a thirteen- 
year-old boy whose non-conformed behavior is ap- 
parently due to unfortunate t-child relation- 
ships in his early childhood. The ease has a number 
of unusual and striking features—J. T. Metcalf 
(Vermont). 

1291. Busemann, A. Bruder und Schwester. 
(Brother and sister.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 
1929, 16, 392-400.—Familial coeducation is less uni- 
versal than might be assumed. Even in families 
large enough to make it ge rian: Ap ise ngs that 
the siblings would be of both sexes, this is not neces- 
sarily the case. Actually one-third to one-half of 
the children in a given school system have no siblings 
of the opposite sex. Even in the families where there 
are children of both sexes, the more common tend- 
ency is a division of the group on a sex basis. Ex- 
cept in eases where the brother-sister relationship 
rests on a basis of frank sexual play, the most com- 
mon bonds are either those of the brother as cham- 
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pion of his sister, or those of the sister as nurse and 
caretaker for the brother. In addition there is an 
occasional erotic-fanatic relationship. The adoles- 
cent frequently finds his first interest in the opposite 
sex aroused by a friend of his sister or the sister of 
his friend; the same condition is true of the adoles- 
cent girl. School success is to some extent correlated 
with familial coeducation, probably because such a 
relationship fosters rivalry. The author is not quite 
ready to advocate school coeducation on the same 
grounds.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


1292. Butcher, W. M., Hoey, J. M., & McGinnis, 
J. A. A study of problem boys and their brothers 
by the sub-commission on causes and effects of 
crime. Albany: Crime Commission of New York 
State, 1929. Pp. 409.—“ This, the tenth report of 
the Sub-commission on Causes, concerns itself with 
the histories of problem boys and their non-problem 
brothers and presents data on the differences in in- 
nate capacity and in family and environmental ex- 
periences that led one group of brothers along roads 
of good behavior and the other group into the chil- 
dren’s courts.” The report contains survey, test, and 
case material. The aspects of the situation selected 
for study were : the delinquent and the slum, the school, 
the problem child and the teacher, non-segregation of 
the child offender, supervision of delinquents, social 
agencies and the delinquent child, ages of problems 
and non-problems, intelligence and delinquency, in- 
telligence of sibling pairs, differences in mechanical 
ability, differences in educational accomplishment, fre- 
quency of transfers, school behavior scores, and 
home relations, ete., revealed by case studies. The 
results are summarized by the Commission as fol- 
lows: “ (1) The problem boys were, on the a 
duller in intelligence than their normal brothers, the 
median I.Q. for the problem being 75, indicative of 
borderline intelligence, while the median for the 
normals was 86, which is indicative of dull intelli- 
gence. Thus, border-line intelligence was associated 
with delinquency. (2) The problem boys were, on 
the average, inferior to their brothers in grasp of 
school subjects, their median educational quotient 
being 81, as compared with 92% for the non-problem 
boys. Thus, incapacity in school subjects was asso- 
ciated with delinquency as well as with retarded in- 
telligence. (3) School retardations were, on the 
average, 24% times as frequent among the problem 
boys as among the non-problem brothers. us, re- 
peated school failure was associated with delinquency 
as well as with retarded intelligence. (4) The 
problem boys were not only superior to their brothers 
in mechanical ability, but their scores are actually 
superior to those made by unselected New York 
school children, sixty per cent of the problem boys 
exceeding the age medians of the latter. Thus, su- 
perior mechanical ability in an unfavorable environ- 
ment was associated with delinquency. (5) The 
planfulness ability of both the problem and non- 
problem groups was similar, both being below aver- 
age, with quotients of 83 and 81%. (6) The two 
groups were comparable in age, the median age of 
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the tage boys being 15 years and of the non- 
problem being the same. (7) Delinquent behavior, 
involving property offenses, was in instances as- 
sociated with incorrigible behavior of other sorts. 
The young thief was socially ill in a variety of ways. 
Stealing was merely a symptom of graver and deeper 
social maladjustment. (8) Superficial probation 
supervision was in most cases ineffective. (9) Teach- 
ers paid slight attention to the individuality of 
their pupils, recognizing neither their vocational nor 
personality needs.” Certain recommendetions for 
the treatment, study, and prevention of delinquency 
are offered —N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1293. Chevaleva-Ianovskaia, E., & Sylla, D. 
Essai d’une étude sur les enfants meneurs. (A 
study of leaders among children.) J. de psychol., 
1929, 26, 604-612——The authors studied types of 
leadership within 400 groups of children. After de- 
termining the leader in one group they placed him 
in a new group situation and noted changes in the 
group, in his leadership ability, ete. They could 
thus study the changes in leadership under diverse 
social conditions. The results show that “ The child 
leader is differentiated by the following character- 
istic traits: (a) relatively longer duration of verbal 
excitation; (b) relatively greater rapidity in the 
formation of associative reactions; (c) relative pre- 
dominance of processes of excitation over those of 
inhibition; (d) relatively greater facility in positive 
induction; (e) relatively greater difficulty in nega- 
tive induction; (f) relatively higher degree of dif- 
ferentiation of reactions; (g) relatively greater 
adequacy of reaction.” These conclusions are rela- 
tive, depending on the composition of the group, 
age and sex of the leader, etc.—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

1294. Clopper, E. N. Society and the child. Bos- 
ton: Badger, 1929. Pp. 208. $2.00.—Upon the 
principle that society has always been recognized as 
the ultimate protector of all children, the author sets 
forth seven rights of childhood. He then uses these 
rights as a basis for the discussion of dependency, 
neglect and abuse, illegitimacy, delinquency, health, 
education, ete—EZ. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 

1295. David-Schwarz, H. Aus der psycholog- 
ischen Beratungspraxis. (A contribution from the 
practice of psychological counsel.) Psychol. Rund- 
schau, 1929, 1, 314-316.—The author gives his ex- 
perience in dealing with the problem of dislikes for 
certain foods as shown by children and adults. His 
first point of attack is to discover whether the child 
rejects a few or many articles of food. He cites 
eases of food antipathies and finds their reasons in 
early conditioning experiences. He does not believe 
in coercion under such cireumstances. In cases where 
many foods are refused, he sees causes that need to 
be dealt with more severely —A. B. Herrig (Central 
State Teachers College). 

1296. Fahs, 8. L. How childish should a child's 
religion be? Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 910-917.—If the 
religious instruction of children is confined to the 
teaching that God is a father who does everything 
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for them, their religious development may be dwarfed. 
Religion should be a growing experience which comes 
to face the real problems of life—J. P. Hylan 
(Stoneham, Mass.). 


1297. Friedmann, A., Wittmann, R., & Schulhof, 
H. MHeilpidagogik. (Educational therapy.) Int. 
Zsch. f{. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 5, 388-395.—Reports 
of effects of over-indulgence and neglect, of discour- 
agement, and simulated feeble-mindedness—O. N. 
de Weerdt (Beloit). 


1298. Gurewitsch, M. Wher die Variabilitat der 
konstitutionellen Eigenschaften des kindlichen Or- 
ganismus unter dem Einfluss biologischer und 
sozialer Faktoren. (The variability of the consti- 
tutional peculiarities of the organism of the child 
under the influence of biological and social factors.) 
Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1928, 118, 121- 
129.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

1299. Hall, D. E. The preschool child in recent 
literature. Rel. Educ., 1928, 24, 946-950.—This is 
a brief discussion of recent books on the subject, with 
bibliography.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

1300. Hartlaub, G. F. Der Genius im Kinde. 
(Genius in the child.) Breslau: Hirt, 1930. Pp. 
229. M. 20.00.—W. 8S. Hunter (Clark). 


1301. Hirschfeld, M. Pubertatskrisen. (Crises 
in puberty.) Vererbung u. Geschlechtsleben, 1929, 
2, 43-46.— A. Romer (Leipzig). 

1302. Isaacs, 8. The biological interests of young 
children. Forum Educ., 1929, 7, 193-210.—Obser- 
vations suggest that children aged 4 to 10 are more 
spontaneously and actively interested in animals than 
in plants, and that facts in the animal life-cycle are 
more easily perceived and understood. The facts of 
internal strueture and of death can to advantage be 
more frequently stressed. These facts are urged in 
contrast to the traditional procedure which delays 
biological teachings till after the age of ten and then 
begins with plant life almost to the exclusion of the 
animal activities, which seem to be a more natural 
source of interest and curiosity. The argument is 
not so much against plant study as for earlier intro- 
duction of biological material through observation 
and study of the animal life immediately available. 
A series of diary observations are quoted to serve as 
the basis for the conelusions.—K. M. Cowdery (Stan- 
ford). 

1303. Isaacs, S. Piaget, J.: The language and 
thought of the child; Judgment and reasoning in 
the child; The child’s conception of the world. 
(Book reviews.) J. Genet. Psychol., 1929, 36, 597- 
607.—Piaget’s analyses tend to show certain phe- 
nomena characterizing the child’s thought: “ego- 
centrism,” “ intellectual realism,” “ syncretism,” “ ina- 
bility to grasp relations,” ete., which form a com- 
pact group. The reviewer offers certain points of 
criticism: (1) Piaget maintains the attitude of a 
logician rather than that of a pure psychologist, his 
standards of thinking being those found more in 
logic text-books than in the behavior of the man in 
the street. (2) He treats the child’s mind almost as 
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if it were a literal biological entity in itself; and he 
exaggerates stages of development into metamor- 
phoses occurring at definite ages. (3) The child in 
the two-hour interrogatory is put at a disadvantage, 
which results in a specious heightening of the con- 
trast between him and the adult—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


1304. Kelchner, M. Kummer und Trost jugend- 
licher Arbeiterinnen. (Sorrow and consolation of 
young working girls.) Leipzig: Hirsehfeld, 1929. 
Pp. 90. M. 3.60.—750 P rape working girls of 14-17 
years wrote essays on the subject “ Sorrow and con- 
solation.” These were submitted to a complete psy- 
chological analysis. The girls expressed themselves 
concisely and frankly, many of them quoting experi- 
ences from their lives. Life is a surprisingly serious 
affair for them; the most common causes of grief 
are economic need, loss of a job, illness and death. 
There is evident a marked intellectual dependence 
on the mother, whose influence and worth are es 
cially great in the middle-class family. All the 
nomena of social psychology are brought out in 
studies. Such consolations as those arising from re- 
ligion are present to a very limited degree. This indi- 
eates a need which awaits solution. The book is a 
contribution to the psychology of adolescence. It 
should be of interest to psychologists, teachers (espe- 
cially those in trade schools), sociologi the clergy, 
and lawmakers.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


1305. Lee, P. R., & Kenworthy, M. E. Mental 
hygiene and social work. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1929. Pp. xi+ 309. $1.50.—This is 
the first book to review the aims and evaluate the 
success of the Bureau of Children’s Guidance, Di- 
vision I of the Commonwealth Fund five-year pro- 
gram for the prevention of delinquency. The rela- 
tionships of the child and the parents are found to 
be basic, and are analyzed and catalogued as they 
appeared in some typical eases. Other relationships 
of the child’s immediate environment are evaluated 
in their relation to the problem. Through judgment 
of the child’s own adjustment and the understanding 
of the problem given parents and others, the staff and 
the parents appraised certain unselected cases. 
Approximately 48% were rated as successes, 31% 
as partial successes, and 21% as failures. Part II 
outlines the educational theories and aims of the 
New York School for Social Work, with discussion 
of the curriculum. Factual material and statistical 
data gleaned from Bureau cases, with forms used 
for clinie examinations and records, are given in the 
appendix.—M. Wyman (Worcester State Hospital). 

1306. LeRoy, E. L’enfant et le cinéma d’au- 
jourd’hui. (The child and the cinema of today). 
Rev. int. de Venfant, 1929, 8, 704-715.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

1307. Miller, E. O. A study of the preschool 
child’s picture and story books by the battery of 
tests method. J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 13, 592-599. 
—60 books for chil below 3 years and 25 books 
for children of 3-5 years were studied in an attempt 
to determine the most desirable attributes. As a 
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result of the study a score card is presented for use 
~ oa rating such books.—G. L. Barclay (Ne- 


1308. Nelson, A. K. Parent education in the 
church. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 930-934.—The educa- 
tion of parents with respect to the treatment of chil- 
dren is necessary if the latter are to be given the 
best training. Especially should an intelligent study 
of children replace excessive outbursts of anger or 
affection. The church can be of aid by organizing 
child-study courses in the Sunday school.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

1309. Pende, N. Anaeiee ee Da 
e psichica. (Anomalies in psychological oe ysi- 
eal growth.) Bologna: Cappelli, 1929. > a 
Pende and his collaborators describe a Biot hun- 
dred of cases studied in the biotypological institute 
at Genoa, giving for each ease all possible symptoms, 
frows the morphological to the psychological, from 
the radiological to the hematological. This piece of 
documentation, enriched by 200 illustrations, pre- 
diets synthetic work in the Pende school of thought. 
—G. Vidoni (Genoa). 


1310. Pratt, G. K. Children and their parents. 
A mental hygiene study course. J. Nat. Educ. Asso., 
1929, 18, 317-320.—Consists of six lessons on the 
functions of parents; the importance of habits; the 
significance of parental attitudes; individual differ- 
ences; some emotional problems of childhood. An- 
notated bibliography—F. E. Lamson (Ball State 
Teachers College). 


1311. Rigby, M. Jack Q. A clinic study. Psy- 
chol. Clin., 1929, 18, 112-118.—A case study of a 
very well behaved boy who seems to have no capacity 
for learning. He has suffered from chorea, and his 
motor responses are extremely slow. The author 
makes this case the basis of a discussion of the edu- 
eation of the lower middle classes—J. T. Metcalf 
(Vermont). 


1312. Rogers, J. F. Physical defects of school 
children. U. S. Bur. Educ., School Health Ser., 
1929, No. 15. Pp. 29.—This report summarizes the 
various school surveys of physical condition, com- 
pares the results with the findings of the army draft, 
and suggests possible ways in which the schools may 
help remedy some defects. Approximate incidences 
(number per thousand) for some important defects 
are summarized on a chart as follows: dental, 800- 
900; tonsils, 190; visual, 102; under weight, 92; 
nasal obstruetion, 75; flat feet, 21; hearing, 15; 
hernia, 9; organic heart defects, 5; tuberculosis, 
1-2. There are 59 footnote references.—C. M. Lout- 
tit (Hawaii). 

1313. Stieve, H. Beobachtungen iiber erwerb- 
tren) Kinder. (Observations on working chil- 


Jugend u. Beruf, 1929, 4, 338-345.—<A. 
Romer (Leipzig). 

1314. Thom, D. A. Mental hygiene and the home. 
J. Nat. Educ. Asso., 1929, 18, 253-254.—E. EF. Lam- 
son (Ball State Teachers College). 
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1315. Tilson, A. Religious education of the pre- 
school child. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 923-926.— 
Young children may be given a part in family de- 
votions. Although they may not understand much 
that is said, the kindliness and tolerance which ac- 
company the acts and the opportunity to employ 
them makes the child’s religion real to him.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


1316. Townsend, —. The cinema and the child. 
Rev. int. de Venfant, 1929, 8, 698-703.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


1317. Tripp, I. Aus der  heilpadagogischen 
Praxis. (A contribution from the practice of 
remedial pedagogy.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1929, 1, 
311-314.—This article cites the case of a four-and-a- 
half year old girl having a strongly developed in- 
feriority complex, and claims that training in the 
manual arts has high pedagogical value for combat- 
ing self-depreciation. The author describes the child, 
her reaction to others, the causes lying back of her 
problem, and shows her progress through the oppor- 
tunity offered to express herself through modeling 
and other manual avenues. Self-confidence was es- 
tablished through pride in accomplishment and the 
pleasures it was possible to give to others through 
the work of the hands. A complete readjustment of 
the self was the result.—A. B. Herrig (Central State 
Teachers College). 


1318. Vidoni, G. Lassistenza dei fanciulli il- 
legittimi. (Assistance given to illegitimate chil- 
dren.) L/Igiene Moderna, 1929, 22, No. 8.—Vidoni 
deseribes what the Genoese government is doing to 
assist illegitimate children. He has charge of exam- 
ining illegitimate children who are being reared in 
private families, for the government takes care that 
these children are given all the instruction which 
they are capable of profiting by. Vidoni discusses 
the importance of the study of professional orienta- 
tion for mental prophylaxis and shows statistically 
the practical results obtained in Genoa. Many indi- 
viduals of high ability are being found among these 
abandoned children who, with assistance, develop into 
citizens of first rank.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 


1319. Vorwerk, D. Das Gewissen des Kindes und 
seine Erziehung. (The conscience of the child and 
its education.) Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1929. Pp. 
128. M. 3.50.—The author first gives a general and 
specifie psychology of conscience. Then follow the 
questions of the development and the education of 
the conscience. He finds two factors: congenital de- 
velopmental tendencies and external influences. Five 
common developmental tendencies are opposed to the 
different contents of conscience.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


1320. Zanker, A. Wher die Verhandlungen der 
deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Kinderheilkunde zu 
Hamburg, 1928. (Transactions of the German So- 
ciety for Pediatrics, Hamburg, 1928.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 5, 384-388.—The sessions were 
given over to discussion of problems in child 
chology and pedagogy. Papers were read by Wil- 
liam Stern and others. Ab:tracts of discussions 
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were also reported in Fortschritte der Medizin.—O. N. 

de Weerdt (Beloit). 

[See also abstracts 989, 994, 1050, 1051, 1057, 1063, 
1069, 1102, 1125, 1129, 1134, 1197, 1213, 1224, 
1231, 1337, 1348, 1394, 1395, 1426.] 
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1321. Abernethy, E. M. Photographic records of 
eye-movements in studying spelling. J. Educ. Psy- 
chol., 1929, 20, 695-701—Comparison of 4 adults 
with 4 good and 4 poor spellers from Grade VI in 
photographie records of eye-movements while study- 
ing spelling shows that adults have a broader recog- 
nition span, shorter fixations, and fewer regressive 
movements. Adults and most of the quick Grade VI 
learners study principally by repeated surveys of the 
word as a whole, with regressions oceurring primarily 
at diffieult parts. Good and poor spellers of the sixth 
grade differ mainly in the more marked tendency of 
the good spellers to recognize difficulties and to make 
a systematic attack. For the three groups of sub- 
jects there is a negative relationship between time 
spent in study and amount learned——J. A. MeGeoch 
(Arkansas). 


1322. Andress, J. M. The mental health of the 
teacher. J. Nat. Educ. Asso., 1929, 18, 271-272.— 
Treats the following topics: Physical health, philos- 
ophy of life, attainable ideals, spirit of learner, in- 
terest in teaching.—E. FE. Lamson (Ball State Teach- 
ers College). 

1323. [Anon.] Educational accomplishment: as 
indicated by tests and measurements. Pasadena: 
Bur. Admin. Res., Pasadena City Schools, 1929. Pp. 
55.—This bulletin presents a statistical and graph- 
ical survey of the instructional activities of the Pasa- 
dena public schools. A graphie rating seale for 
pupils’ habits, attitudes, and traits is presented with 
data on its reliability and comparison with intelli- 
gence and scholastic records.—(Courtesy J. Educ. 
Res.) 


1324. Babcock, M. E. The psychological clinic 
and its relation to the public schools. Hawaiian 
Educ. Rev., 1929, 18, 60-61.—The value of the clinic 
to the school depends largely on three factors: the 
amount of information about the child (home life, 
physical condition, accurate account of the specific 
misbehavior in addition to the ordinary school ree- 
ord) that the school ean supply; the facilities avail- 
able for educational readjustment (special classes, 
opportunity rooms), and the attention that is given 
to following suggestions made in the report on each 
child.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 


1325. Bassett, 8. J. Factors influencing retention 
of history in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 683-690.—History tests 
devised by the writer were given to 1364 pupils and 
repeated after 4, 8, 12 and 16 months. The mean 
correlations between retention and other factors are: 
(1) positive but low with M.A., subject preference, 
and reading comprehension; (2) higher and itive 
with interest and effort as rated, and the y- 
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Richards History Test; (3) negative with C.A.; and 
(4) insignificant with height and ight. By com- 
bining interest and effort, -Ri Test 
seore, subject preference and M.A., multiple correla- 
tions of from 0.598 to 0.860 are obtained. Other 
multiple correlations are given. Boys are slightly 
superior to girls in retention—J. A. MeGeoch 
( Arkansas). 

1326. Berry, 0. 8., & Stoddard, C. B. An ex- 
periment with lispers. J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 13, 
543-553.—A comparison of a group of 172 li 
receiving corrective speech training in public l 

des with an equated control group. Tests after 
eight months’ training showed decided improvement 
in the experimental group, conditioned only slightly 
by differences in extent of defect, intelligence, home 
language, age or sex.—G. L. Barclay (Nebraska). 


1327. Best, H. A comparison of the educational 
treatment of the deaf, the blind, and the feeble- 
minded. Amer. J. Sociol., 1930, 35, 631-639.—In 
the early decades of the nineteenth century thought 
was directed to the education of three i 
classes who, by reason of physical or mental defect, 
were denied instruction in the usual manner of chil- 
dren in the regular schools. These classes were the 
deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded. The deaf 
were the first to have special schools provided for 
their needs, and were — ponte ed the ~~ 
So great a red the possibilities o: cation wi 
these two om that it was regarded as a natural 
consequence for means of education to be extended 
to the feeble-minded as well. It was believed that 
by proper and suitable methods of instruction the 
feeble-minded, even if not made whole in mind, 
could be put on a practical level with the rest of the 
community, at least so far as self-support and 
orderly conduct were concerned. ure was 
often much the same for all three classes, and each 
drew devoted and able men to it. As time went on, 
the early hopes as to the deaf and the blind fully 
justified themselves. Results as to the feeble-minded 
were disappointing. Education in the fullest ac- 
ceptation of the term has been the correct policy 
with the deaf and the blind, and has accomplished 
much with them. With the feeble-minded education 
in its usual sense has proved but seed cast upon a 
stony soil. Training along certain lines has been 
discovered to be the necessary policy for them. 
This, with limited intellectual instruction, comes 
nearest to being “education” for them. Their gen- 
eral treatment by society requires a different basis.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


1328. Billings, N. A determination of generali- 
zations basic to the social studies curriculum. Bal- 
timore: Warwick & York, 1929. Pp. xi-+289. 
$3.00.—This study approaches the subject of the de- 
termination of the content of the social studies 
through discovery of the important generalizations in 
the = get ate pr ge were sifted from some 
28 ks in the fields of geography, ies, s0- 
ciology, government, culture, law, and os cc el 
The books were selected by prominent editors and 
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authors in the field. 880 generalizations were derived 
by this procedure. They were classified, and other 
studies in the field drawn upon, in order that a com- 
posite list of central themes in the field might be 
arrived at. These were 125 in number. The con- 
cepts used in the generalizations were also given a 
rank order derived from the number of times they 
were mentioned in the generalizations as causes and 
as results. The author discusses application of the 
study to the social science curriculum.—D. W. Jensen 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

1329. Blake, M. B. Proper study habits. Voc. 
Guid. Mag., 1930, 8, 147-150.—A reprint from the 
Newsletter for April, 1929, published by the Co- 
operative Bureau for Woman Teachers, New York 
City. From an investigation of the study difficul- 
ties of fifty high school seniors and from four years’ 
acquaintance with the adjustment difficulties of col- 
lege freshmen, a guide to effective study is presented. 
—M. B. Jensen (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

1330. Bohman, 8. G. Kerschensteiners bildnings- 
teorie. Enligt férfattarens Theorie der Bildung, 
1926. (G. Kerschensteiner’s theory of education, ac- 
cording to the author’s Theorie der Bildung, 1926.) 
Ark. f. psykol. o. ped., 1929, 8, 166-189.—A critical 
and full exposition of Kerschensteiner, showing how, 
in spite of his originality, his system is anchored in 
German national metaphysics, especially that of 
Kant and Hegel. “There is no real sense in propos- 
ing another objective spiritual life as explanation of 
the subjective mental life."—M. L. Reymert (Wit- 
tenberg). 

1331. Book, W. F. Analysis of the task of learn- 
ing to read. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 21, 1-6.—The first 
goal of the reader is comprehending the author’s 
meaning, and this involves the ability to perceive 
accurately and quickly the printed symbols and the 
ability to obtain the exact meaning for which the 
symbols stand. The reader then enters into a second 
stage, the goal of which is the interpretation of the 
ideas gotten from the printed page and their evalua- 
tion in the light of the reader’s own experience. A 
third stage is reached when the reader makes use of 
the facts that he has obtained. This last involves 
the acquiring of this information in such a way that 
it may be recalled and used in the solution of his own 
personal problems whenever the information acquired 
is applicable and needed. The author then lists seven 
things which the pupil must learn to do before the 
first stage is complete and the other things which 
must be added for the two succeeding stages. Sug- 
gestions to aid the teacher are added.—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

1332. Carreon, M. L. Results of the general sci- 
ence survey. Philippine Pub. Schools, 1929, 2, 
330-333.—L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 

1333. Carter, T. M. Cheating as seen by college 
students. Int. J. Eth., 1929, 39, 341-351.—(Cour- 
tesy Social Science Abstracts). 

1334. Christofferson, H. C. College freshmen and 
problem solving in arithmetic. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 
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21, 15-20.—Results from the Buckingham Seale for 
Problems in Arithmetic given to 99 college freshmen 
at Miami University. 589% were above the 8th 
standard at the beginning of the year. Also 
it was found that many of the errors were slight 
mechanical errors made in computation rather than 
a failure to understand the fundamentals of the 
problems.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


1335. Christofferson, H. C. Arithmetic and col- 
lege freshmen. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 21, 78-80.— 
From the application of the Monroe Survey Test to 
a group of college freshmen the author finds that, 
although many college freshmen are woefully lacking 
in arithmetical competency, their progress seems to 
be rapid and to come as the result of so little effort 
at the college level that no separate college course in 
mere arithmetic can possibly be justified—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1336. Clem, O. M. What do my students think 
about my teaching? School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 96- 
100.—The author presents a check list of 75 items 
whereby a college instructor may secure the opinion 
of his students concerning some of the details of his 
teaching procedure. By means of the list it was 
diseovered that experienced teachers preferred less 
definite assignments, fewer reviews, less personal 
anecdote, more course content, more illustrations, 
more emphasis on points of view, and less traditional 
behavior on the part of the instructor than did less 
experienced or inexperienced teachers.—H. L. Koch 
(Texas). 

1337. Collins, M., & Phillips, A. Studies in diag- 
nostic education. Psychol. Clin., 1929, 18, 78-91.— 
Louis: The case of a Jewish boy whose IQ when first 
measured was found to be 172, later 192. How to 
develop his very striking mental abilities and at the 
same time maintain an adequate social adjustment is 
a serious problem. Ruth: An account of the indi- 
vidual training of a girl very seriously handicapped 
by physical and mental defects.—J. T. Metcalf (Ver- 
mont). 

1338. Coy, G. L. A study of various factors which 
influence the use of the accomplishment quotient 
as a measure of teaching efficiency. J. Educ. Res., 
1930, 21, 25-42.—Results of a Stanford Achievement 
Test given to a group of children in Grades 3A to 
6A at Shaker Heights, Ohio. The study was made 
to consider the changes in AQ over one- and two- 
year periods. Changes in the AQ were dependent 
upon the inherent difficulty of the work of the dif- 
ferent grades. In Grades 3-5 a class with a low 
initial AQ has a marked advantage over one with a 
high initial AQ. The limiting case for advantage 
for change in AQ is a class with a high IQ and a 
low initial AQ. Hence a comparison of teachers’ 
efficiency on the basis of AQ’s should be made only 
if the classes are comparable at the beginning of the 
year—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1339. Crider, B. The corrective value of repeated 
translations. School Rev., 1929, = lee ang 
subj for the experiment were students com- 
ee three classes of first-year Spanish in Albion 
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College, Albion, Michigan. The author concludes 
from the data presented that intensive translation is 
not advisable.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


1340. Dearborn, W. F. Teaching reading to 
non-readers. Elem. School J., 1929, 30, 266-269.— 
The author points out that difficulties in reading are 
frequently traceable to two similar conditions: (1) 
the reversal in the forms of certain letters, for ex- 
ample, “God” and “dog”; (2) alterations in the 
correct sequence of letters, for example “ framing” 
and “ farming.”—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


1341. Decker, G. Uber das Verhiltnis von Schul- 
leistung und Geschwisterzahl bei Volksschulern. 
(The relation between scholarship and fraternity size 
in the Volksschule.) Arch. f. Rassen- u. Gesellsch.- 
biol., 1929, 2, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1342. Dickey, J. W. An index of integration. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 652-660.—An attempt is 
made to place the integration concept (like-mind- 
edness) on a quantitative basis. The formula 
K = M/SD is proposed for the index of integration, 
and is applied to large samplings of records from 
Grades III to IX on the Orleans Achievement Test, 
Battery A, Form 1. There is found a rapid imerease 
in integration from grade to grade, with the possible 
exception of Grade VI. Boys tend to be less well 
integrated than girls, again with the possible excep- 
tion of Grade VI.—J. A. MeGeoch (Arkansas). 


1343. Parley, A. A. The psychology of arg | 
Menasha, Wis.: Collegiate Press, 1929. . 
$1.00.—This book introduces the student to the sods 
of educational psychology by confronting him with 
teaching situations which ean be properly controlled 
only by the acquisition of psychological facts and 
principles germane to them. Psychology is studied 
by the student solely as providing the means for the 
appropriate solution of actual teaching problems. 
A series of eight major projects is set up for this 
purpose. In each of these projects, the student se- 
lects some specific problem in teaching which is in 
alliance with his interest, and then proceeds to work 
out its psychologica! bearings according to definite 
outlines. A series of written reports upon his re- 
searches is presented to the instructor from time to 
time as the work pro Class discussion cen- 
ters about the problems the students meet in their 
investigation of the several projects. The library 
reading and preparation arise out of the felt needs 
of the student as he proceeds with the course. The 
plan is intended to encourage and facilitate individ- 
ualized work.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State Nor- 
mal School). 

1344. Foberg, J. A. The effect of courses in “ the 
teaching of arithmetic” upon arithmetical skills. 
J. Edue. Res., 1930, 21, 74-77.—The Monroe Stand- 
ardized Survey Seale in arithmetic was given to 300 
freshmen students in the California State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania. Some of these students took 
a required course in the teaching of number work 
while others did not. They were retested at the end 
of this work. The author finds that the courses in 
the teaching of numbers and the teaching of arith- 
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metic have a positive effect on the arithmetic skills 
of the students enrolled in them. This effect, how- 
ever, is insufficient to overcome the initial arithmetic 
disabilities of many students and so remedial work 
for students below standard is justified and neces- 
sary.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1345. Frolov, G. P. The study of conditioned re- 
flexes as a foundation for ‘oe Moscow : 
Rabotnik Prosveshchenia, 1928. Sheed A 
thor, a student of Pavlov, holds that psychol 
should “be replaced by physiology in the field of of 
education.” According to the author, any educational 
theory, if it deserves this name, ought to be built 
Pe the solid foundation of anthropology,” which 
ineludes morphological and functional anthropology 
and, therefore, physiology. The book is divided into 
four chapters. The first outlines the historical de- 
velopment of pedagogy and its relation to psychology 
and the natural sciences. The second chapter deals 
with the evolution of the higher nervous activity in 
man and animal; the formation of conditioned re- 
flexes in children; extero-, intero-, and propriocep- 
tive reflexes; the formation of reflexes of higher 
order; “functional” anthropology and its relation 
to educational physiology. The third chapter studies 
oe inhibition of conditioned reflexes in its relation 

gy. The last chapter examines various 
jo of higher nervous activity from the angle of 
eonditioned reflexes. It concludes with an attempt 
at grounding all education upon the physiology of 
conditioned reflexes.—(Courtesy Person. J.) 

1346. Garrison, K. C. The relationship between 
three different vocabulary abilities. J. Educ. Res., 
1930, 21, 43-45.—Three tests were given to 66 third- 
grade pupils: (1) choosing words that rhymed, (2) 
word building from 8 letters, and (3) a simple sen- 
tence vocabulary test. The results indicate that there 
is a positive relationship between the three abilities 
tested, the highest being between rhyming and vocab- 
ulary test scores (r==0.80). The largest amount of 
variability was in the rhyming test and the least on 
the vocabulary test. No reliable sex differences were 
found.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1347. Gast, I. M., & Skinner, H.C. Fundamentals 
of educational psychology. New York: Sanborn, 
1929. Pp. xiii-+ 354. $2.00.—There are chapters 
on original nature, nature and nurture, intelligence, 
childhood and adolescence, the gifted child, individ- 
ual differences, habit, the learning process, transfer 
of training, psychology of motivation, perception and 
imagination, memory, attention and interest, feeling 
and emotion, mental health, psychology of reasoning, 
and edueational tests and measurements. The view- 
point is eclectic, aiming to stress important contri- 
butions regardless of their sources. tographs of 
the important contributors to a particular phase of 
the topic appear at the ends of many chapters. There 
are extensive bibliographies after cach discussion.— 
N. L. Munn (Pi ). 

1348. Gesell, A. Physical education in the pre- 
school years. Amer. Phys. Educ. Rev., 1929, 34, 
528-529.—Even if the physical education of the 
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child is ted he attains to certain levels of abil- 
ity through sheer maturation. But his optimum 
opportunity for training, practice, exercise and ad- 
venture. Infantile calisthenies are often ill-advised. 
A premium should be placed on natural forms of 
physical growth will not be realized unless he has 
play activity —R. Stone (Lehigh). 


1349. Hengstenberg, H. E. Allgemeine Gesichts- 
punkte fiir eine Psychologie und Pidagogik der 
Werktatigen. (General points of view for a psy- 
chology and pedagogy of efficiency.) Pharus, 1929, 
20, 342-352.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 


1350. Hurd, A. W. Problems of science teaching 
at the college level. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minne- 
sota Press, 1929. Pp. xi-+ 191. $2.00.—A compara- 
tive statistical study of various types of technique, 
laboratory and experimental demonstration methods, 
used in the teaching of anatomy, physiology, mechan- 
ies and heat ut the medical school and the depart- 
ment of physics of the University of Minnesota. 
Such questions as effects of pairing students in lab- 
oratory work, number of hours given to laboratory 
work, measures of achievement, scaling tests, opti- 
mum size of physics classes, the effect of high school 
oo on work at the college level, student and 

culty opinion (questionnaire method) as to the 
value of, or heettiods used in, teaching these sciences, 
are treated with considerable statistical detail. Sev- 
eral criteria were used in pairing students for labora- 
tory work, and their achievements tested, individually 
and in groups. The author concludes that “ No par- 
ticular criterion was shown to be superior to any 
other. . . . If any basis of pairing could be proven 
significant so as to yield a coefficient of .90 or higher, 
the procedure of pairing students on this basis would 
be justified. Apparently, there are no such proven 
bases as yet.” Some of the other conclusions arrived 
at by the author are: “ A majority of students in the 
experiment in mechanics preferred objective tests.” 
“Student opinion indicates a desire that mechanics 
may be more practical, more illustrative of applica- 
tions of physical principles, and less theoretical and 
mathematical.” “ Evidence shows either that factors 
other than intelligence are powerful at the college 
level, or that the intelligence tests do not measure cer- 
tain features of intelligence which are operative in 
college work especially.” “ Objective tests in mechan- 
ies at the University of Minnesota show that students 
who have studied high school physics are greatly su- 
perior at the beginning of the course to those who 
have not studied it.” “Success in high school phys- 
ies contributes to success in university physics, but 
the lack of the former does not prohibit success in 
the latter.”.—D. L. Zyve (New York City). 


1351. Hylla, E. Die Bildungstheorie John Deweys. 
(John Dewey’s educational theory.) Péad. Zentbdl., 
1929, 9, 703-711.—The author claims that Dewey’s 
entire philosophic system is traceable to his original 
interest in the educational process. The immanent 
character of his philosophy of education di 
it from those approac whieh involve the oe 


eation of “pure” philosophy to pedagogical prob- 
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lems. The means and end of all training is sociali- 
zation lisked through habit formation. Dew- 
ey’s rejection of the perfectionist and pre tion- 
ist notions is based on thir lack of motivating force 
and failure to do justice to the numerous capacities 
of youth. Education has no other goal than to pre- 
serve the individual’s power of further education. 
Class education is a vestige of Platonism aad does not 
offer the adjustments required in a democratic society. 
Author indicates the indebtedness of Kerschensteiner 
to Dewey and believes the latter’s policies will inev- 
itably prevail in countries whose social organization 
is similar to that of Germany and America.—G. W. 
Hartmann (Pennsylvania State). 


1352. Irmina, Sister M. An evaluation of the 
vocabulary content of twelve series of primary 
readers. Cath. Univ. Amer., Educ. Res. Bull., 1929, 
4, No. 7. Pp. 52.—Following a review of the litera- 
ture on the subject of vocabulary content, a study of 
the twelve series of primary readers “ commonly used 
in Catholic schools” is presented. The quality of 
the vocabulary content is checked on the basis of the 
Gates vocabulary list. The frequency of occurence 
of words is used as an index of value for establishing 
efficient reading habits. The Catholic Vocabulary for 
Primary Readers, containing 109 words, rearranged 
from the original list presented by Sister Mary 
Henry, is used to check the value of the readers in 
religious education. The “ results are similar to those 
reported for public school readers” both as to num- 
ber of running words and average total of different 
words. The percentage of words in the Gates list 
show “a higher percentage of words in common 
with a standard list than do the public school read- 
ers.” Although the numbers of words not on the 
list are double the number found on the list, this is 
not significant because each series uses a certain large 
number of words common only to its vocabulary and 
a reasonable average is maintained for the words on 
the list. The greatest fault is in the numbers of 
words repeated, giving such a low value for estab- 
lishing reading habits. The percentage of words for 
the Catholic list is also very low. On the whole the 
study advises that more attention be given to the 
vocabulary in connection with the content of read- 
ing material. A relative standing*of the series of 
readers is presented. The bibliography consists of 
33 items.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


1353. Jones, L. A project in student personnel 
service designed to facilitate each student’s achieve- 
ment at the level of his ability. Univ. Iowa Stud.: 
Stud. in Educ., 1928, 5, No. 1. Pp. 59.—On the 
basis of seven entrance examinations, P-scores were 
worked out for the freshman class of 112 students 
of a small Iowa college. The average of the P- 
scores on the entrance tests was called the student’s 
expectancy level arid the P-scores on the grade points 
were called the student’s achievement level. Stu- 
dents who achieved below’ten units on the: P-scale of 
their level of ability were considered unsuccessful 
and were subject to individual diagnoses and reme- 
dial procedures. The percentages of students at or 
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above expectancy for each of the four quarters are 
given, with the percentages of students whose grade 
point averages were below graduation level but who 
were achieving at expectancy, and the percentages of 
students who were achieving below expectancy but 
were still above graduation level. Case reports are 
given for a number of students. Students above ex- 
pectancy were compared with those below in a num- 
ber of characteristics.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


1354. Kandel, I. L. The influence of Dewey 
abroad. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 31, 239-244.—It is 
difficult to appraise Dewey’s influence abroad, but it 
may be noted that all school traditions and practices 
are being questioned, and that demands are being 
made for decentralization and freedom from local 
determination, greater freedom for the teacher, less 
prescribed courses and more outlines and suggestions 
to be adapted by the teacher to the school, more 
knowledge related to the life and needs of the pupil, 
and more pupil learning through his own interest. 
More of Dewey’s educational works have been trans- 
lated than of his contributions to pure philosophy. 
Translations of practically all of his educational 
writings have appeared, one or more appearing in 
most of the European languages.—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Purdue). 


1355. Kern, M. M. Vocational intentions of 
Mortar Board seniors. Person. J., 1929, 8, 266- 
270.—Representative college women are entering the 
world cf business whether they need the money or 
not. A survey of 281 Mortar Board seniors in 33 
colleges secured information as to their attitude 
towards choice of a career, financial aspects of that 
choice, and their appraisal of their own qualifications 
for occupation. This gives a cross section of repre- 
sentative opinion which points to the need for de- 
velopmental work in personnel practice among girls 
in American colleges.—(Courtesy Person. J.) 


1356. Knowlton, D. C., & Tilton, J. W. Motion 
pictures in history teaching. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1929. Pp. x+-182. $2.00.—To 
determine the extent to which moving pictures con- 
tribute to the enrichment of understanding, the re- 
tention of information, the creation of further in- 
terest, and the modification of sentiments in history, 
the authors studied the effects of ten of the Yale 
Chronicles of America photoplays on the teaching of 
history in a large junior high school. The experi- 
ment applied to 521 Grade VII pupils of both sexes, 
divided, on the basis of intelligence quotient de- 
rived from the Otis classification test, into 15 sepa- 
rate groups. Precise and elaborate controls were 
arranged, and are evaluated in the conclusion. En- 
richment of understanding was determined on the 
basis of the Knowlton tests (reliability from .57 to 
.92, depending on the measure under consideration 
and the group tested), which were developed for the 
occasion by one of the authors. These tests were 
given both before and after the experiment. Prog- 
ress during the experiment was determined on the 
basis of the Yan Wagenen test of American History 
Information similarly administered at the beginning 
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and the end of the experiment. Interest was meas- 
ured by immediate observation of pupil participa- 
tion in and contribution to class discussion, and the 
recording of that observation on a seating plan. 
“The outstanding findings of the experiment are, in 
the opinion of the writers: (1) that the photoplays 
contributed materially to the gaining and retention 
of worth-while knowledge, particularly of gy 
of inter-relationships, other than time; the pupi 
learned 19% more and remembered 12% more; (2) 
that they produced more pupil participation in 
class-room discussion; and (3) that they caused the 
pupils who saw them to read voluntarily more sup- 
plementary history reading material under controlled 
classroom conditions.” The last 90 pages of the 
book comprise the appendices: namely, the Knowl- 
ton tests; selections for voluntary readings; and in- 
formation supplied in the control classes in lieu of 
photoplays. (For brief account see J. Soc. Psychol., 
1930, 1, 78-96.) —0O. L. Harvey (Pittsburgh). 


“1357. Kohler, —. Berufswiinsche und Berufsent- 
schliisse der Abiturienten der zur Hochschul- 
reife fiihrenden Lehranstalten Sachsens im Schul- 
jahr 1928-29. (Vocational aims and decisions of 
university preparatory school graduates in Saxony 
during the academic year 1928-29.) Héhere Schule 
i. Sachsen, 1929, 7, 345-347.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 


1358. Lane, R. O., & Greene, H. A. Lane-Greene 
unit-achievement tests in plane geometry. Boston: 
Ginn, 1929. Pp. 97. $0.68 or $0.80.—These tests 
are standardized to parallel the regular course in 
plane geometry. There are 34 separate exercises on 
fundamental ideas in geometry, 60 exercises on paral- 
lel lines and triangles, 59 exercises on rectilinear fig- 
ures, 45 exercises on the circle, 45 exercises on pro- 
portion and similar polygons, and 45 exercises on 
areas of polygons. All the theorems listed by the 
National Committee on the Reorganization of Mathe- 
matics, in both its prescribed and subsidiary lists, 
are tested either directly or indirectly. Technical 
vocabulary that is not common to eighteen widely 
used texts is avoided. The order of presentation 
follows the order found in the above-mentioned texts. 
Reliability coefficients were obtained by the chance- 
half method of correlation. The later calculation of 
coefficients was done by means of the Brown-Spear- 
man formula. These coefficients range, for the vari- 
ous units of the test, from .78 to .90, with P.E.’s -f 
seore from 1.61 to 2.23. The authors believe that 
they have a valid and reliable test of achievement in 
plane geometry. There are two forms of each of the 
tests. —N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1359. Lehman, H. C., & Witty, P. A. The con- 
stancy of vocational interest. Person. J., 1929, 8, 
253-265.—The paper attempts to do two things: it 
summarizes the findings and the conclusions of 
several previous investigators of the permanence of 
vocational interest; and (2) it presents tabulated 
data of the choice of future emplo t in four di- 
verse occupations secured from school children 
at each age level from 8.6 to 18.6. The authors then 
present some preliminary findings of a comprehen- 
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sive study which has been made 
in aid from the Social Science 
(Courtesy Person. J.) 


1360. Lewerenz, A. 8. Objective measurement of 
diverse types of reading materials. Educ. Res. 
Bull., 1929, 9, 8-11—The author indicates a pro- 
eedure for determining the vocabulary difficulty of 
reading materials, and presents results for analysis 
of vocabulary grade placements for seven representa- 
tive series of readers.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 

1361. Matthias, E. The deeper meaning of phys- 
ical education. New York: Barnes, 1929. Pp. 
xii + 88. $1.00.—It is a matter of personality which 
kind of competition one should engage in. Every 
one of these forms of expression, be it golf, swim- 
ming, tennis, or mountain climbing, in the last analy- 
sis calls for a peculiar type of individual. Not the 
system of exercise in itself is good; it can only be 
good or not good when it is relative to the person 
who practices it. Our body-soul also changes in the 
run of time. What to-day is need or inner urge may 
to-morrow or the day after be unsuited to us.—R. 
Stone (Lehigh). 

1362. McCuen, T. L. Predicting success in alge- 
bra. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 21, 72-74.—An attempt 
to determine the relative value of a number of test 
scores in predicting success in algebra. The study 
was made at the Palo Alto Union High School and 
the success in algebra was measured by the Douglass 
Stanford Diagnostic Algebra Tests. In all 116 stu- 
dents were given the tests. The author finds that 
the Group Intelligence Quotient as determined - by 
the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability is a better 
basis for grouping students in algebra according to 
probable success than any of the other criteria used 
in the study, which were the revision of the Stanford 
Achievement Test and the sections on arithmetic 
computation and arithmetic reasoning of this test.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1363. Mearns, H. OCreative power. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran, 1929. Pp. ix-+ 396. 
$3.50.—Drawing his material from a large collection 
of creative writings by children, the author pleads 
for such educational philosophy and institutions as 
will make it possible for children to develop their 
individual gifts—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

“a Monroe, W. 8. The effect of participation 

in extra-curriculum activities on scholarship in the 
high school. School Rev., 1929, 37, 747-752.—This 
article briefly reports two ’investigations—one in the 
senior high school of Kenosha, Wisconsin, the other 
in three township high schools in Illinois—of the 
effect on scholarship of participation in extra-cur- 
ricular activities in the high school. The author con- 
eludes that és sey in extra-curricular activi- 
ties is beneficial rather than detrimental to school 
studies.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 

1365. Montessori, M. Los principios de la psi- 
cologia aplicados a la educacién. (Psychological 
principles applied to education.) Rev. de ped., 1929 
8, 529-532.-—The article is a brief exposition of 
psychological factors in child education as expounded 


ible by a grant 
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The Montessori method is based 
upon the principle of spontaneous manifestations of 
activity which every child shows. This amounts to a 
joy in work. Every endeavor is made to produce the 
most propitious atmosphere in which the child can 
best express himself. The work of the child pos- 
sesses a rh very different from that of an adult; 
the child needs no stimulus to work. The work of 
the adult, on the other hand, is related by external 
stimuli which are governed by the law of least effort 
in the minimum of time. The method of instruction 
must fit the character of the child’s potentialities and 
capacities. The instructor acts merely as a guide.— 
J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


1366. Nelson, M. J. The differences in the 
achievement of elementary school pupils before and 
after the summer vacation. Univ. Wisconsin, Bur. 
Educ. Res. Bull., 1929 (June), 1-48.—A study of 
losses and gains in pupil achievement during summer 
vacation. Tests were given in May and September 
of 1926 and 1927 to about 75 pupils in each of 
Grades 3A, 5A, and 7B in 5 schools of East Water- 
loo, Iowa. The study indicates that all grades gain in 
intelligence and in handwriting from May to Sep- 
tember, and that, with the exception of 7B reading, 
there was a loss in all other subjects. It required 
from 2 to 15 weeks for pupils to regain in the fall the 
— lost during vacation.—(Courtesy J. Educ. 
Res. 

1367. Newlon, J. H. John Dewey’s influence in 
the schools. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 31, 224-238.— 
Dewey’s four basie principles of education—* the 
growth of the child rather than the demands of sub- 
ject matter as the controlling factor in the school, 
the concept of education as experiencing, the doctrine 
of interest and effort, and the concept of the school 
as an integral part of the total social process and 
itself a social institution”—have influenced the 
trends of American education in the last 30 years. 
This is illustrated by current trends in curriculum 
modification, educational experimentation in method, 
freedom in the school and pupil participation in 
school government, changes in moral and religious 
education, school building construction and equip- 
ment, the spirit in administration and supervision, 
and the cooperation between home and school.—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Purdue). 


1368. Oates, D. W. The relation of temperament 
and intelligence to scholastic ability. Forum Educ., 
1929, 7, 171-185.—The discrepancy that prevents 
complete agreement between our measures of scho- 
lastic achievement and intelligence does not arise 
entirely through errors in our measurement of these 
two qualities, but is probably due to the presence of 
factors in scholastic achievement other intelli- 
gence. Study of relationships between (1) terminal 
examination marks and grades on home work of 297 
secondary school boys, and (2) scores on a battery 
of six intelligence tests and independent ratings by 
two masters on the traits persistence, control of at- 
tention, drive and speed confirmed this premise. The 
correlations were: scholarship and intelligence .311, 
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scholarship and tem t .583, intelligence and 
temperament .186. hen the last was reduced to 
zero by partialling, the others approximately main- 
tained their level; the conelusion was drawn that in- 
telligence and temperament traits are essential fac- 
tors in school ability as measured by school examina- 
tions and are independent of each other. Speed 
showed the highest relation with intelligence and 
persistence was found to give the highest average 
correlation with achievement (r= .607). Grades on 
homework gave higher correlations with tempera- 
ment traits and lower with intelligence—K. M. 
Cowdery (Stanford). 

1369. Ostwald, W. Ziichtung hervorragender Be- 
gabung. (Cultivation of exceptional gifts.) Verer- 
bung u. Geschlechtsleben, 1929, 2, 65-69.—A. Rimer 
(Leipzig). 

1370. Platner, M. M. A high school demonstra- 
tion clinic. Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 13, 278-288.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

1371. Pratt, H. G. Some conclusions from a com- 
parison of school achievement of certain racial 
groups. J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 661-668.— 
Comparisons of the Stanford Achievement Advanced 
Examination seores of certain racial groups in 
Hawaii yield the following conclusions: (1) the 
Chinese show a statistically valid superiority over 
other groups; (2) Japanese and part-Hawaiians at- 
tain about the same level, although differences in dif- 
ferent parts of the test appear; (3) the Hawaiians 
are inferior to the other groups mentioned; and (4) 
all groups show low reading achievement. Curricu- 
lum ehanges are recommended.—J. A. McGeoch 
(Arkansas). 

1372. Rademacher, G. C. The psychiatric social 
worker and the nursery school. Ment. Hygiene, 
1929, 13, 298-308.—(Courtesy Social Science Ab- 
stracts). 

1373. Rock, R. T. A critical study of current 
practices in ability grouping. Cath. Univ. Amer., 
Educ. Res. Bull., 1929, 4, Nos. 5-6. Pp. 132.—Upon 
the basis of 142 quotations or citations the arguments 
for and against ability grouping, practical pro- 
cedures and different bases of classification of stu- 
dents are critically analyzed. Intelligence tests are 
diseussed in relation to school success and achieve- 
ment, the r lation to be found among them as such, 
and the influence of homogeneity in intelligence upon 
other traits. The greater benefits of cumulative test- 
ing are presented. The predictive value of school 
grades, the educational tests of achievement, and the 
influence of homogeneity in educational age upon 
other traits is treated under the educational status 
approach. The relation of the educational quotient 
to school progress and the relation of achievement to 
mental capacity are diseussed. Other bases of 
classification presented are chronological age, phys- 
ieal maturity, social maturity, absence and ess 
records, prognosis tests and personality traits. A 
series of composite bases of classification are sug- 
gested. A small selection of experimental evaluations 
of ability groupings is criticized for failure to meet 
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the conditions of real measurement of factors 
eussed and the ignoring of numerous other im 
factors and traits. The cuuaral Somat Ga? 
sions is indicated by the sta statement as to the 
mental evaluations, “ It is possible that this improve- 
ment alone would justify the practice of abili 
grouping, although it is not admitted that the 
vantages claimed for ability grouping cannot be at- 
tained under good conditions.”—R. A. Brotemarkle 
(Femibaniak 

1374. Russell, F. O., & Long, I. B. A comparison 
of two methods of instruction in seventh-grade 
mathematics. Univ. Kansas Bull. Educ., 1929, 2, 
21-24.—An experimental study of the relative su- 
periority of individual instruction. 21 pairs, or 42 
students, are involved in the study. The mean score 
of the experimental group exceeded the mean score 
of 7 control group in all tests—(Courtesy J. Educ. 
Res. 


1375. Sainz, F. Interpretacién de los fenémenos 
y de sus medidas. (The interpretation of phenom- 
ena and their measurement.) Rev. de ped., 1929, 8, 
545-551—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


1376. Sayers, E. V. Two of Dewey’s conceptions 
that have most affected school practice. Hawaiian 
Educ. Rev., 1929, 18, 35, 46-50.—The two conceptions 
diseussed are (1) education as growth, or the con- 
tinuous reconstruction of experience, and (2) de- 
mocracy as the method of education. The former 
demands that new habits must be formed in the 
light of the learner’s perception of their connections 
with his other habits. The latter necessitates a school 
program based on group activities. It is pointed out 
that these theories are obtaining a hold in educational 
thinking and practice in Hawaii—C. M. Lowttit 
(Hawaii). 

1377. Shambaugh, M. E. The physical education 
of gifted children. Amer. Phys. Educ. Rev., 1929, 
34, 522-525.—Early studies of Bagley are not sup- 

rted by more recent studies of Terman, Baldwin, 
Ho llingworth and Taylor. Gifted children must have 
better understanding of the game to get the greatest 
satisfaction. The gifted child gets greatest pleasure 
when there is a challenge to his ability to think as 
well as act. The gifted child requires greater va- 
hed) and less drill than the average—R. Stone (Le- 


Hi 


School Rev., 1929, 37, 656-665.—A study of the 
post-school careers of three groups of graduates 
from one of the city high schools in Terre Haute, 
one composed of high school leaders, one of pupils 
on the honor roll, and a third com of a random 
sampling of pupils, most of whom were neither 
leaders nor scholars. There were 25 students in the 
first group, 32 in the second, and 38 in the third. 
The a concludes — graduates from the leaders 
ve made a better showing in most respects 
Eo stilent or members selected from the random 
group.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 
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1379. Simon, A. Pidagogische Bemerkungen zur 
Prage der Unbegabung. (Pedagogical remarks on 
the question of inaptitude.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1929, 5, 370-382.—The author presents a 
statement of Adler’s thesis that all are originally 
equally gifted, that the individual differences met 
with in ehildren even at the first presentation of a 
new object are not expressive of differences in orig- 
inal. natures but of training and opportunity. "He 
urges defenders and opponents of the theory alike to 
resort to the pragmatic test of experience for proof 
in their arguments, and cites in detail the case record 
of a hopelessly retarded habitual truant, successfully 
treated. This is followed by further detailed analy- 
sis and discussion of the theories of the inheritance 
of special abilities and deficiencies and their con- 
sequences for educational theory and practice.—0O. 
N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


1380. Smith, E. W. Mental confusion in arith- 
metic. Forum Educ., 1929, 7, 211-226.—Tests of 
fundamental arithmetic processes and simple prob- 
lems given to 80 first-year teacher training students 
resulted in errors classed, in order of frequency, as 
slight numerical inaccuracies, important misstate- 
ments, and series of inaccurate statements giving 
confusing results. Feelings of confusion were re- 
ported by those making all types of mistakes. 
Errors were reduced when the test situation was re- 
placed by more relaxed classroom conditions. Self- 
ratings of degree of confusion showed that highest 
scores were made by those reporting least confusion 
when working with least tension. Further study 
with more difficult problems led to the conclusion 
that the determining factor, except for a few stu- 
dents of limited intelligence, was the stability of the 
mental field, a factor which, measured by self-ratings, 
showed no correlation with scores on an intelligence 
test and was positively related (.45) with ratings by 
others on emotional stability—-K. M. Cowdery (Stan- 
ford). 


1381. Smith, V. ©. Science methods and super- 
stition. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 66-68—A small 
group of ninth-graders was taught general science 
for one year by the text-book and recitation method, 
whereas another group parallel in age, mental age, 
and school attitude was instructed by the iment 
and lecture-demonstration method entirely. two 
groups were tested at the end of the year with several 
standardized general science tests, a reading test in 
general science, and a superstition test of the au- 
thor’s own construction. It was discovered that the 
two radically different methods of instruction yielded 
no significantly different results, nor ‘did either of 
the extreme systems make for accomplishment which 
deviated from that attained under more usual con- 
ditions. Both forms of teaching, however, seemed 
to reduce superstition as the author measured it.—H. 
L. Koch (Texas). 


1382. Smith, W. R., & Ditmars, T. Social ccm- 


position of the Kansas City, Missouri, high schools. 
Univ. Kansas Bull. Educ., 1929, 2, 15-20.—A ques- 
tionnaire study of the social composition of the high 
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schools of Kansas City, Missouri. Data are given 
relative to the percentage of students from each 
oceupational group, such as choice of occupation, in- 
tentions with regard to college, and median scores 
r. 9 ot and achievement.—(Courtesy J. Educ. 

3. 

1383. Stewart, E. A. & Carreon, M. L. The 
1929 home economics survey. Philippine Pub. 
Schools, 1929, 2, 274-279.—Data from tests in sew- 
ing, textiles, food selection, diet, and health are pre- 
sented in three tables and two charts.—L. W. Geller- 
mann (Clark). 

1384. Stone, C. R. The scientific method and the 
spelling text-book. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 21-22. 
—Horn’s list of 10,000 words most important for 
purposes of written communication was the basis 
for rating most of the words in the California State 
Speller. Of the 500, 1000, 2000, 3000, and 4000 
basic words according to the Commonwealth study, 
only 450, 776, 1435, 1789, and 2032, respectively, 
are included in the speller. Although the textbook 
contains little more than 2445 words, 106 of these 
do not even occur in the list of 10,000 compiled by 
Horn. The speller is also criticized for the grade 
placement of its words, and for the absence of de- 
sirable repetition and grouping—H. L. Koch 
(Texas). 

1385. Stratton, G. M. A black beast in our edu- 
cation? Scient. Mo., 1929, 29, 546-550.—In life and 
schooling the evils of repression are rightly recog- 
nized; yet the necessity of guidance of the individ- 
ual along the lines of our cultural institutions is not 
to be overlooked.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1386. Symes, L. What shall we tell the children? 
Harpers Mag., 1929, 158, 529-539.—(Courtesy So- 
cial Science Abstracts). 

1387. Taylor, H. BR. Teacher influence on class 
achievement: a study of the relationship of esti- 
mated teaching ability to pupil achievement in 
reading and arithm tic. Genet. Psychol. Monog., 
1930, 7, 81-175.—This study is introduced by a his- 
torical consideration of teacher-rating, which, while 
of doubtful validity so far as rating-scales are con- 
cerned, cannot be said to be on the decrease among 
superintendents. The evidence that teacher-ratings 
identify the instructor whose pupils make the great- 
est achievements during a given period is meager 
indeed. The present study seeks to find the rela- 
tionships between estimates of teaching ability and 
the relative achievement of pupils in the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic and in reading compre- 
hension. For this purpose, 1968 pupils in 105 classes 
ranging from grades 4 to 8. both inclusive, were 
used. Standardized tests in arithmetic and read- 
ing were given these pupils at the beginning and 
at the end of a semester, and the differences between 
initial and final scores were taken as the measures 
of pupil progress during the period. The teachers 
were rated in rank order by the principal and by 
the head of the research department, and these 
estimates provided the means of establishing the 
teaching ability of the teachers to whom the 1968 
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pupils were exposed during the semester. The diffi- 
culties of statistical treatment of data of this sort 
are discussed, and the methods followed elaborated 
with some completeness. Among the findings are: 
(1) a class taught in either subject by a highly rated 
teacher is more likely than not to make above-aver- 
age improvement, but the relationship is not very 
close; (2) the assumption that “estimates of teach- 
ing ability are measures of the merit of a teacher 
because they are indirectly measures of the pro- 
ficiency of pupils traceable to differences in teacher 
influence on achievement” is to a considerable extent 
justified in reading, but only slightly in arithmetic 
compatation; (3) there is some tendency for the 
weaker class to make greater progress than the 
stronger class; and (4) the assumption of general 
teaching ability is not supported by the data of this 
experiment; there is a strong suggestion of special- 
ized teaching ability. A bibliography is added.—L. 
A. Averill (Worcester State Normal School). 


1388. Thomas, H. Die mathematische Begabung 
und ihre Priifung. (Mathematical talent and tests 
for it.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1929, 6, 157-164.—A 
statement of the principal abilities involved in 
mathematical work is followed by a description of 
15 test problems which aim to measure the abilities. 
—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


1389. Vidoni, G. Ulteriore contributo all’ “ ori- 
entamento professionale nelle scuole elementari.” 
(A recent contribution to professional orientation in 
primary schools.) Dif. soe., 1929, 8.—50 eases were 
systematically observed for orientation purposes. 
Vidoni, who has introduced orientation into the 
schools, thinks that the school ought to make all pos- 
sible efforts to learn to recognize propensities and 
inclinations in order to develop those which are use- 
ful and destroy all others. owever, the primary 
school system should be on its guard against becom- 
ing simply a means for professional preparation. 
The school should keep alive the spirit of well 
rounded education so that the children may develop 
their entire personalities. It should develop har- 
moniously in the child all the capacities of the future 
adult.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 


1390. Viteles, M. 8. Validating the clinical 
method in vocational guidance. Psychol. Clin., 1929, 
18, 69-77.—Holding that ease studies alone are in- 
adequate to validate a method, the author makes a 
preliminary follow-up study to test statistically the 
effectiveness of the recommendations of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Clinie. 91 eases, seen during 1923- 
24, were looked up two and a half years later. The 
results showed that those who followed advice had a 
much smaller percentage of failures in school than 
those who did not. Among those who had left school 
and were working, the ones who did not follow ad- 
viee were making higher wages than those who did. 
In this connection the author points out that blind- 
alley jobs often pay a high initial wage, and that in 
many cases the recommendation was for a job that 
offered training for a higher position later on.—J. T. 
Metcalf (Vermont). 
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1391. Vogeler, BR. FP. Neuro-muscular learning: 
some psychological data applied to swimming. 
Amer. Phys. Educ. Rev., 1929, 34, 558-565.—As 1 
result of Pechstein’s work on whole vs. part learning 
and as a result of his own investigations, the author 
has compiled a ing table to be used in the mas- 
tery of swimming —R. Stone (Lehigh). 

1392. Von KleinSmid, R. B. Effective study pro- 
cedures. Univ. So. Calif. Stud., Educ. Ser., 1929, 
No. 8. Pp. 115.—General study procedures are 
listed under the three divisions: equip yourself for 
effective study, use effective study procedures, and 
plan for continuous improvement. These general 
procedures are then applied more specifically to 
twenty branches of study. They are accounting, 
architecture and fine arts, business law, chemistry, 
economies, English composition, geology, history, 
journalism, modern languages, Latin, life sciences, 
literature, mathematics, interpretation of music, 
theory and appreciation of music, philosophy, phys- 
ies, psychology, and sociology. ibliography.—M. 
B. Mitcheli (Yale). 

1393. Waples, D. Teachers’ reading of non-fic- 
tion. Ohio State Univ., Educ. Res. Bull., 1929, 8, 
377-382.—A study of the reading interests of teach- 
ers in the field of non-fiction. . A classified list of 575 
questions, each to be rated on a three-point scale, 
was used in studying the reading interests of senior 
high sehool pupils, teachers, and other adult groups. 
—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 

1394. Weeber, L. 8. The care of intellectually 
inferior children. Hawaiian Educ. Rev., 1929, 18, 
57-58, 70-73.—The eare of the defective has been a 
problem of religion and medicine, but it is now con- 
sidered to belong to education. An extensive activ- 
ity program arranged in close correlation with the 
needs of the community would appear to be the best 
solution that education can offer. The working out 
of such a program in special classes, with profes- 
sionally trained teachers, has been successful in many 
communities and would appear to promise equal 
success in Hawaii—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

1395. Wellman, B. L. The preschool movement in 
America. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 941-945.—The pre- 
school movement has attained very considerable _ 
portions in our country. It emphasizes that a child 
should be not only well-born, but also that it should 
have proper physical care and favorable conditions 
for mental, emotional and personality growth.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

1396. Westermann, J. Stellungnahme der Jugend- 
lichen zu den Eignungspriifungen nach Schiiler- 
berichten. (Attitude of Joe deuce 2 —_ 
ing according to reports of pupi u. Beruf, 
1929, 4, 351-357.—If the person in charge of the 
test does not win the sympathy of the children the 
results of the test are frequently influenced corre- 
spondingly.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1397. Willoughby, BR. R. A sampling of student 
opinion. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 164-169.—Tabu- 
lation of answers of about 800 Stanford University 
students to a questionnaire dealing with sex, reli- 
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gion, prohibition, polities, , Vocation, and 
amusement shows marked sex difference in most 
issues and a noticeable trend toward liberalism with 
increasing exposure to academic influences. The 
data are presented by means of graphs.—M. P. 
Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


1398. Wood, C. BR. Does “ personality” have a 
definite and consistent use in education? Peabody 
Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1929, No. 56. Pp. v+77.— 
Without making any rigid definition of “ personality,” 
the author attempted to determine the consistency of 
the use of “ personality” in practical education. 357 
teachers in eight Alabama cities were rated on a 
seale of five degrees and then ranked according to 

of personality (1) by their fellow 

(2) by their respective superintendents, goes 
and principals, and (3) by their 6th and 7th grade 
pupils. They were also given the Otis S-A test, and 
their scholarship records, their “ experience,” salaries, 
increase in salaries, etc., were obtained. A list of 
personality traits judged to be possessed by good 
teachers was obtained from a class of 30 graduate 
students in Peabody College, and worked down to 
eleven by the author. These eleven traits were then 
ranked by the 385 teachers and officers already men- 
tioned. Three composite rankings by the three 
groups of judges numbered above were obtained, 
based on the mean rank of each teacher by each 
group of judges. (An objective criterion—ranking 
of weights—showed that this method is at least as 
accurate as and much more expeditious than the 
cumbersome Thorndike comparison method.) Relia- 
bility coefficients of the ranking (r of the sum of 
ranks by the even and the odd ju ) ranged from 
.74 to .90, mean .83, for the ers; and .52 to 
.93, mean .75, for the pupils. Teachers’ ranking 
correlated with that by their superior officers .46 to 
.74, mean .63; and with pupils’ ranking .17 to .65, 
mean .39. The rankings of the eleven traits by 286 
sehool officers and teachers gave r= .86 for odd vs. 
even group of judges, and the correlation similarly 
obtained from the rankings by 303 pupils is .96. 
Rankings by the officers and teachers correlated 
with those by the pupils .56. The rankings by each 
of the groups of teachers according to intelligence, 
scholarship, ete., showed no significant r’s with teach- 
ers’ intelligence test scores and their scholastic grades. 
The consistency in the ranking of teachers and of 
personality traits is therefore attributed to the 
“reputations” of the teachers and of the traits as 
known to the judges, and means nothing more. The 
various groups of judges of personality, even though 
they put intelligence and seholarship very high in 
the complex called personality, failed to recognize 
intelligence and scholarship in these teachers as de- 
termined by objective tests and scholastic records.— 
J. Peterson (George Peabody College). 


1399. Woods, E. L. Third yearbook of the psy- 
chology and educational research division. Los 
Angeles: Pub. Schools, 1929. Pp. 239.—This bulle- 
tin contains a discussion of the organization of the 
division of psychology and educational research and 
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a report of studies made in elementary and high 
schools. There are sections for special classes, cur- 
riculum research, and other research studies.— (Cour- 
tesy J. Educ. Res.) 


1400. Woody, T. A history of women’s educa- 
tion in the United States. New York: Science Press, 
1929. Pp. xi-+ 608; xii-+ 646. $10.00.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

1401. Wiirtenberg, G. Die Problematik der 
Lehrerpsychologie. (The problems of the psychol- 
ogy of teaching.) Pad. Rundschau, 1929, 6, 30-35.— 
A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 1004, 1018, 1020, 1021, 1023, 
1058, 1063, 1170, 1183, 1218, 1236, 1262, 1288, 
1289, 1291, 1302, 1307, 1311, 1312, 1315, 1408, 
1415, 1417, 1424.] 
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1402. Behrens, W. U. Ein Beitrag zur Fehler- 
berechnung bei wenigen Beobachtungen. (A con- 
tribution to the calculation of errors of sampling 
when the number of cases is small.) Landwirtsch. 
Jahrb., 1929, 68, 807-837.—(Courtesy Social Science 
Abstracts). 


1403. Biegeleisen, B. Die Bewertung psycho- 
technischer Priifungsergebnisse. (Assigning values 
to psychotechnical test results.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
1929, 6, 145-156.—The use of integral curves, per- 
centile curves, and other methods for expressing test 
seores are described. Criteria by which to judge the 
merits of the methods are discussed and applied. The 
percentile method is rated best.—A. W. Kornhauser 
(Chicago). 

1404. Davies, G. R. The analysis of frequency 
distributions. J. Amer. Statis. Asse., 1929, 24, 349- 
366.—An article pointing out sources of error in 
the elementary statistical procedures ordinarily used 
in the analysis of frequency distributions.—(Cour- 
tesy J. Educ. Res.) 


1405. Dunlap, J. W., & Cureton, E. E. Note on 
the standard error of a reliability coefficient esti- 
mated from the coefficient for a different range of 
talent. J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 705~706.—The 
standard errors of the forms in which Kelley’s 
formula is used are derived.—J. A. McGeoch (Arkan- 
sas). 

1406. Dunlap, W. H., Strachan, R. C., Moyer, 8. 
L., & Hatch, T. The graphical solution of a corre- 
lation table. Proc. Amer. Soc. Engin., 1929, 55, 
1293-1302.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1407. Holzinger, K. J. A note on the correctness 
of certain error formulas. J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 
20, 669-670.—The writer comments critically on 
Douglass’ paper in the September issue of the same 
journal. he Douglass formula for the standard 
error of a coefficient of correlation estimated by 
means of the Spearman-Brown formula is invalid. 
The Holzinger (1925) formula is wrong, and a new 
one is submitted—J. A. McGeoch (Arkansas). 
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1408. Huffaker, C. L. Predictive significance of 
the correlation coefficient. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 21, 
46-48.—Taking up the question of the predictive 
value of correlation coefficients which was questioned 
by Hull, the author calculates the relation of the 
reliability of criterion and the percent of predicta- 
bility. His general conclusion is that the present 
need is not a “ radical improvement in test construc- 
tion” but a radical improvement in the measures of 
scholastic success. “If the eriteria of scholastic suc- 
cess were as reliable as the present psychological 
tests, it is probable that prediction would be satis- 
factory in three cases out of four.”"—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

1409. Irwin, J. O. Note on the x° test of good- 
ness of fit. J. Roy. Statis. Soc., 1929, 92, 264-266. 
—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1410. King, W. L, Brown, T. H., & Cover, J. H. 
How much work is necessary in statistics courses? 
Proce. Amer. Statis. Asso., 1929, 24, 65-68.—(Cour- 
tesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1411. Wilson, E. B. Probable error of correla- 
tion results. Proc. Amer. Statis. Asso., 1929, 24, 
90-93.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

[See also abstract 1266.] 
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1412. Adams, H. F. An objectivity-subjectivity 
ratio for scales of measurement. J. Soc. Psychol., 
1930, 1, 122-135.—A test or seale is objective to the 
extent that it is freed from the “human” element. 
In a series of experiments with objective measures 
of weight, length, area, and number it was found 
that when these scales are used self consistency and 
group consistency are equal; random errors are ad- 
mitted but constant error excluded. When subjec- 
tive seales including personality ratings, advertising 
appeals, and evaluations of interest were used it was 
found that self consistency was invariably greater 
than group consistency; that a constant error is 
present superimposed on the random error of ob- 
jective scales.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

1413. Bachmaier, F. Kopfform und geistige Leist- 
ung. (Head form and mental performance.) 
Zsch. {. Morphol. u. Anthrop., 1928, 27, 1-68.—A 
slight positive correlation between mental perform- 
anee and head length, head breadth, head girth and 
skull capacity in children 6-8 years old.—(Biblio- 
graphia Eugenica). 

1414. Briimmer, F. A mechanical ingenuity test. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 522-526.—A device which 
may be used as one of a battery of tests for mechan- 
ical skill. Sample results —H. Cason (Rochester). 

1415. Burton, W. H., & Burton, V. N. Burton 
Civics Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 
1929. Pkg. of 25 (Form A), $1.20; (Form B), 
$1.20. Sample set, $.20.—A sixty question general 
information test on politieal, economic, and social 
facts for Grades 5 to 9. The questions are simple 
and a key is supplied for the instructor.—W. C. Poole 
(Worcester, Mass.). 
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1416. Cattell, P., & Gaudet, F. J. The inconstancy 
of the IQ as measured by repeated group tests. J. 
Educ. Res., 1930, 21, 21-28.—A group were selected, 
all of north European descent from a suburb of Bos- 
ton, for whom there was available either a record of 
an Otis test for four successive years or a Dearborn 
test for five or six years, and who were either six or 
seven years of age when they took the first test. This 
highly selected group comprised 224 individuals who 
started the program at 6 years and 101 who started 
at seven. ins are present when the same test is 
given after an in of one year; this gain seems 
to be due to practice, inasmuch as the IQ drops back 
to normal when another test is given—S. W. Fern 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

1417. Commins, W. D. A factor in language abil- 
ity. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 21, 77-78—The author 
suggests that differences in auditory imagery may 
account for differences in oral and written work and 
for differences in the ability to acquire a foreign 
language readily. The following tests were given to 
37 subjects: Trabue Language pletion Test, Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, a test of 
ability te recall ideas, a test to recall unrelated words; 
auditory digit span (writing nonsense syllables pro- 
nounced in a series of ing length and reproduc- 
ing rhymes to certain words). The Trabue and Otis 
tests were correlated with each of the others. The 
author believes that he finds a common factor in 
these correlations and assumes that this common 
factor is probably the ability to use auditory imagery. 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1418. Conrad, H. 8., & Jones, H. E. Psycholog- 
ical studies of motion pictures. III. Fidelity of re- 
port as a measure of adult intelligence. Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Psychol., 1929, 3, 245-276.—“ The unse- 
lected adult group—of the greatest interest to the 
sociologist and the social psychologist—has so far 
been the least amenable to ordinary methods of 
sampling and testing. The motion-picture technique 
ean remove this deficiency. A ten- or fifteen-minute 
motion-pieture questionnaire, based on a commercial 
or popular-eduecational film, may be used with suc~ 
cess upon adult subjects who have passed the third 
or fourth grade of elementary school. The reliability 
of such a motion-pieture questionnaire has been 
proved to be high .92-.95). The problem remain- 
ing, from the point of view of the intelligence tester, 
is to inerease the validity of the motion-picture test; 
and from the point of view of the audience, still 
further to increase the ease and agreeableness with 
which the test can be undertaken and completed.”— 
C. H. Graham (Clark). 

1419. Conrad, H. 8., & Jones, H. E. Psycholog- 
ical studies of motion pictures. IV. The technique 
of mental-test surveys among adults. Univ. Calif. 
Publ. Psychol., 1929, 3, 277-284—C. H. Graham 
(Clark). 

1420. Gatti, A. Possono le attitudini essere 
misurate? (Can attitudes be measured?) Arch. 
ital. di psicol., 1929, 7, 260-266.—The author illus- 
trates (1) the attempts of L. L. Thurstone of the 














University of Chicago to apply to entire groups the 
judgments obtained from a large number of single 
individuals; (2) the law of comparative judgments; 
(3) unity of measurement throughout a psycholog- 
ical continuum.—F. G. Thayer (Clark). 

1421. Gorham, D. R., & Brotemarkle, R. A. Chal- 
lenging three standardized emotional 
lidity and employability. J. Appl. 
13, 554-588.—The Downey Will-Temperament Test, 
the Pressey X-O Tests, and the Brotemarkle Com- 
parison Test were given to twenty college freshmen. 
Statistical comparison of averages and total test 
scores showed decided lack of correlation. Clinical 
analyses of individual cases on the basis of test pro- 
files compared favorably with observational analyses, 
and in some cases indicated previously unrecognized 
maladjustments.—G. L. Barclay (Nebraska). 

1422. Jansson, A. Om orsakerna till intelligens- 
provens bristande konstans. (Causes for the in- 
adequate constancy of intelligence tests.) Ark. f. 
psykol. o. ped., 1929, 8, 132-159.—Referring to an 


earlier article (see III: 1363), the writer cites gen- - 


eral findings of W. Stern, H. Bogen, and others, 
concerning the constancy or variability of a test. 
The results of giving four series of analogy tests to 
17 grade school pupils show up several definite 
sources of error. Children were also asked to give 
reasons for choice of the right analogy out of four 
given words. Scores of 0, 1, 2, and 3 were given. A 
critique of the method of rank differences with ref- 
erence to the method of G. Deuchler is offered. 
Every specific set of analogies is discussed in: detail 
and the individua! reactions of each of the 17 children 
are set forth, A summary discusses the various 
sources of error—M. L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 


1423. Langlie, T. A. What is measured by the 
Iowa “aptitude” tests? J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 
13, 589-591.—Aptitude tests measure training and 
intelligence to some extent, but this does not detract 
from their prognostic value-—G. L. Barclay (Ne- 
braska). 

1424. Lommatzsch, H. Zar Frage der Intelli- 
genzpriifungen. (The problem of intelligence test- 
ing.) Héhere Schule i. Sachsen, 1929, 7, 345-347.— 
A strong reaction against the general acceptance of 
the testing movement is now evident. The author 
raises the question: Are entrance examinations or 
intelligence tests the best forecasters of academic 
achievement? Pertinent data were derived from a 
Dresden school for girls. The ranks of students in 
special subjects at the time of admission and at the 
end of the first school year were compared. The 
correspondence was just as close when intelligence 
seores were not considered as when they were. From 
the viewpoint of economy, it is a question whether the 
mental tests are worth the effort they demand. The 
Saxon Philological Society is now undertaking a 
number of similar investigations for the further 
elaboration of the problem.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1425. Lossagk, H. Ein Beitrag zur Priifung 
technischer Intelligenz. (A contribution to the 
testing of technical intelligence.) Indus. Psycho- 
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techn., 1929, 6, 130-134.—The author employed as a 
test of mechanical intelligence a desk calendar in 
which successive days of the month appear auto- 
matically when the calendar-box is rotated. The 
subjects are asked several questions to test their 
understanding of how the calendar works. A pre- 
liminary try-out with 40 subjects showed promising 
results —A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


1426. May, M. A. & Hartshorne, H. Recent 
improvements in devices for rating character. J. 
Soc, Psychol., 1930, 1, 66-77.—A description of four 
devices for improved procedures in character rating : 
(1) A seale by which a teacher places a child ac- 
cording to descriptive phrase or sentence, as “ works 
with others, if asked to do so.” (2) Similar rating 
by the use of adjectives, two sheets containing sepa- 
rated pairs of antonyms such as “ brutal-humane ” 
being checked at a week’s interval. (3) Character 
sketehes which are marked by the teacher with the 
name of any pupil whom they seem to fit. (4) 
Pupils’ rating of each other by “guess who” test, 
as: “ This is a jolly good fellow—friends with every- 
one, no matter who they are.” Correlation of the 
three teacher-ratings show that they would have a 
repeat reliability of .92. The correlation between 
teachers’ opinions and pupil’s “guess who” ratings 
was .477. The correlation between reputation, as 
measured by ratings, and true conduct as measured 
by objective tests, has been found to vary from .10 
to .30. Further experiments show that in a definite 
area of behavior, when prejudice is eliminated, ob- 
jective tests and ratings give a correlation near unity. 
Since a hundred ratings may be secured as easily and 
as cheaply as one test, the question is raised whether 
it would not be possible to use the tests to validate 
the rati instead of vice versa.—M. P. Montgomery 
(Faribault, Minn.). 

1427. Moriwaki, E. Note on the comparative 
validities of judgments of intelligence based on 
photographs and on interviews. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1929, 13, 630-631.—-Fifteen subjects and four judges 
were used. Judgments based on photographs are 
slightly better than chance; judgments based on 
interviews are noticeably better and seem to have 
some real validity—G. L. Barclay (Nebraska). 


1428. Paull, H. K6rper-Konstitution und Bega- 
bung. (Body constitution and intelligence.) Arch. 
f. Rass.- u. Gesellsch.-biol., 1929, 22, 21-36.—Parallel- 
ism between bodily and mental development; based 
on comparative stature of repeating and non-repeat- 
ing school children.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 


1429. Riley, G. Stanford Binet “indicators” of 
mechanical . Psychol. Clin., 1929, 18, 128- 
132—A group of 65 boys from the Hennepin 
County Probation Office were given the Stanford- 
Binet, the Arthur Performance Test, and the Min- 
nesota Assembly Test (a revision of the Stenquist). 
Correlations show that the problem and perceptual 
tests of the Stanford may indicate the presence of 
mechanical ability, and that the Knox Cube and 
Casuist tests correlate fairly high with this trait.— 
J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 
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1430. Thurstone, L. L., & Thurstone, T. G. A 
neurotic inventory. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 3-30. 
—A list of 223 questions designated as a “ ‘personal- 
ity schedule” was compiled from the lists of Wood- 
worth, House, Laird, Freyd, and Allport and used to 
measure the neurotic tendencies of university fresh- 
men. The questions may be answered yes, no, or 
“@?". The seore is the number of questions an- 
swered in the way in which the authors had deter- 
mined an emotionally maladjusted individual would 
be most likely to answer. From 694 students who 
were given this test, the 50 least neurotic and the 50 
most neurotic were selected, constituting groups I 
and II respectively. The fact that the frequency of 


the unfavorable answer was greater in all cases in 
Group II proves the consistency of the method of 
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seoring. The reliability of the schedule is 0.95. Some 
of the points noted are: the neurotic individual tends 
to introversion; the mean score for men was 37.32; 
for women 43.82; neurotic scores were higher 
among non-fraternity than among fraternity stu- 
dents, and slightly higher among Jews than among 
Gentiles; no correlation was found ieee scores on 
intelligence tests and on the ity schedule; 
scholarship was higher in the neurotic groyp. In the 
opinion of the authors the fundamental characteristic 
of the neurotic personality is an imagination that fails 
to express itsel? « effectively on external social reality. 
—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 
[See also abstracts 1005, 1050, 1057, 1099, 1110, 
1169, 1177, 1182, 1198, 1200, 1202, 1285, 1346, 
1368, 1379, 1388.] 
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